




















LUMMUS 


GRID-TYPE HOT AIR CLEANER 
and GRAVITY CLEANER with RECLAIMER 


Installed without major changes, this new Lum- 
mus group completes the task of turning out 
really clean lint from the most trashy, rough- 
picked cotton. And the job is done without saws 
or screens. Smooth, round rods are kind to cot- 
ton. They do the job. They take out sticks, vines, 
dirt and all other types of trash which today’s 
cotton presents as a major ginning problem. Re- 
tractable, optional, boll-breaker on Hot Air 
Cleaner. Write for Bulletin #633. 


LUMMUS 


COTTON GIN CO. 


Established 1869 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA «© DALLAS © FRESNO © MEMPHIS 





CONTINENTAL'S ap Cleaner 


{mp 


Has No Screens to Restrict Discharge 
of Sticks, Stems, Hulls and Motes 


Outstanding success and extremely heavy demand for this efficient 
cleaner have been due to its tremendous cleaning capacity. This cross sec- 
tion view shows arrangement of revolving serrated discs which effec- 
tively extract foreign matter from roughly picked cotton in quantities 
that no conventional cylinder cleaner can remove. The recurring problem 
of cleaning screens — always a nuisance —is also eliminated. 


Write for Bulletin 190-B which gives complete description. 


Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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4t Murray Excluscue. 


This COMPLETELY NEW Lint Cleaner, first pro- 
duced in large quantities in 1955, is the result of ex- 
tensive and lengthy experimentation and development. 
It incorporates NEW AND RADICALLY DIFFER- 
ENT PRINCIPLES which produce greatly improved 
cleaning effectiveness WITHOUT loss of Lint which 
by any stretch of the imagination could be termed 
useful if left in the Cotton. Actually removes types 
and quantity of trash that should be removed without 


undue reduction in weight of finished bale. 


This new Lint Cleaner has improved and scientifically 
designed Grid Bars which add greatly to trash separa- 
tion effectiveness WITHOUT LINT LOSS. The first 
three Grid Bars to which cotton is exposed while 
traveling around Saws are extra heavy with keen 
edges located in close proximity to saws, and set at 
correct angle for most effective cleaning. The remain- 
ing Grid Bars, located in path of travel following the 


Murray 
“Combing” 


a Lint Cleaners 


first three bars referred to, are of different design and 
shape, particularly arranged to prevent loss of Lint, 
and also to do the finishing cleaning job. 


The entire Frame, Housings and all moving parts of 
this completely new Lint Cleaner are designed JUST 
AS LONG AS POSSIBLE to allow setting on Standard 
Centers. They are particularly adapted to 90-Saw Gins 
and have more capacity, while performing best pos- 
sible class of work, than any 90-Saw Gin. Actual tests 
show that power required for each Lint Cleaner is 
between six and seven horsepower. 


In construction, in Manufacturing process, this COM- 
PLETELY NEW LINT CLEANER is Designed to 
produce better results in the Cotton Ginning Industry. 


The answer to Producing better grades and pleasing 
your customers, thereby increasing your profits, can be 
found in this COMPLETELY NEW LINT CLEANER. 





PRECISION COMBING ACTION 


WHAT IS THE REVOLVING COMB? 


The Revolving Comb is a cylinder with approximately 21,500 fine teeth on its 
surface which actually combs the cotton as it is removed by the saws. 

This Revolving Comb—A MURRAY EXCLUSIVE—is covered with material 
extensively used in cotton Mill cleaning equipment. 

The approximate 21,500 teeth on the Revolving Comb effectively support all 


fiber until it is combed onto the saw cylinder. 


COMBING 
CYLINDER 





HOW DOES IT DO SO MUCH MORE? 


The Revolving Comb revolves slower than the saws, thereby enabling it to actu- 
8 : é 


ally comb out the lint, making it smooth. 


By combing the lint into the Saw Teeth, all fiber is securely held by the teeth 


to prevent throwing off or wasting good fibers. 
The combing action loosens the trash, motes, and twists, so that the grid bars can 


throw them off more easily. 


WITHOUT LINT LOSS 




















Features of Construction 
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This Machine incorporates new, positive-action Condenser having accurate, true running, 20 diam- 


eter and 6214” long drum exposed to cotton travel. The newly designed Condenser is not sensitive 
and does not require a balanced air condition. This very important feature allows the condenser to 


operate effectively without choking. 

















This new Lint Cleaner incorporates a Combing Roller 3” in diameter, 62!2” long, fitted with approx- 
imately 21,500 Steel Spikes. These Steel Spikes are oval in shape, approximately 1” long, set on 
Roller at angle of approximately 30 degrees leaning forward and each Spike has keen point. This 
Combing Roller receives Lint Cotton directly from Condenser Doffing Rollers and runs with points of 
multitudinous Spikes in very close proximity to Oscillating Saws located directly under Combing Rol- 
ler. Rim speed of Saws is many times greater than the Rim speed of Combing Roller, which causes 
Teeth of Oscillating Saws to comb Lint Cotton off the multitudinous small Steel Spikes of Combing 
Roller. This action greatly increases Sample smoothness without damage, making possible greatly im- 


BLENDING 


proved trash separation and most effective blending. The end result is that value of cotton is increased. 


© EFFECTIVE 
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Saw Cylinder has 220 Saws, making portion of Cylinder covered by Saws 6314” long and having TRUE 
Metal Saw Spacers 11” in diameter and 14” thick. Oscillation of ‘Saws at each revolution is slightly 
over 14”. Accurately ground Spacers being 11” in diameter cause entire Saw Cylinder to be very OR 


rigid and true running. This true-running Saw Cylinder allows Grid Bars to be spaced in close prox- 


imity to same for greatly improved cleaning effectiveness. RUNNING 




















Lint Cotton is doffed from Oscillating Saws by 18” diameter Revolving Brush which is 664” long, 


* 


SL we or approximately 3” longer than Saw Cylinder, for most effective Doffing and trouble-free operation. 


Because of unique design of this Machine, no adjustment is necessary in speed of moving elements 
in Lint Cleaner when amounts of cotton being fed through Gin Stands are varied as necessary by 
changing conditions of cotton. 
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CONDENSER: 
Accuracy in design and manufacturing makes this condenser unit 
a remarkable advance in producing and aiding cotton travel. 


COMBING ROLLER: 


Incorporates proven performance with advanced design and new 


application. 


BRUSH CYLINDER: 


Extra length, sturdiness in construction, accomplishes effective 


doffing and with minimum horsepower. 


SAW CYLINDER: 
Oscillating, True running, in close proximity with Grid 
effective cleaning. 


Bars, for 























More than Five Hur f these mew and radica 
chines are now in operation in most Cotton Growing States, pr 
most outstanding results. Prospective irchasers of Lint Cleaners ow 
to themselves to investigate the performance of this great new ( 
L - mao anv type Lint Cleaner. Ask its SS 
before purchasing any type Lin Cleaner. ASK Owners and per 
a ee ee ar } results being obtained. Al . 
nese marveious macnines abd esuits Deing ODtained. AIS SK ( 
ease OF Operation and the minimum of attention required ring opet 
a ae 
tion. They are the answer to many of the problems curren 
ountered by ginners and cotton producers 
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Cross Sectional View 


Illustrating the Many Fine Features of the Great New... 


Murray “Combing” Lint Cleaners 


FROM GIN ==> 
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These new Lint Cleaners may be installed with either under floor Lint 
Flue, or above floor Lint Flue, and with either type of installation, positive 
action by-pass valves are incorporated. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY 


OF TEXAS, INC. 


eS MempPHuis, TENN. Dauwas, Texas, U.S.A. FRESNO, CALIF. < 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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* ON OUR COVER: 





Winter's last gasp usually comes about this tim 
of the year in the Cotton Belt, surprising a lot of 










us who ought to know better. Such scenes as the VERTICAL 
one On our cover are not uncommon in March or 

even April in parts of the South; and serve as a SCREW 

reminder not to try to plant spring crops too early 

—or to get spring fever too soon, either. But, ELEVATOR 
it's encouraging to think that spring can’t be far WITH A 






behind, once we've gotten February out of the 


way. REPUTATION 


Photograph by Frank J. Miller 
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= Cotton Gin and 4 THE COTTON GIN AND 
Oil Mill PRESS... . y OIL MILL PRESS Reputation must be 


READ BY COTTON f 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED earned. It cannot be had ¥ 





























CRUSHERS AND OTHER WALTER B. MOORE by claiming, 
seam taauals ee Editor be purchased or hurried 
THE CAROLINAS i ROXANNA WARD into being. Only the years @ 
Editorial Assistant can confer it— 1 
— E| years of consistent, 
WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE dependable performance. Im 
OFFICIAL PA (EDITORIAL ONLY) oa 7 
MAGAZINE OF: iy Rotor Lift’s reputation 
: FRED BAILEY has been twenty-seven 
National Cottonseed 4 744 Jack PI NW : j 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


* 

Domestic: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7. Foreign: Latin- 
THE CoTTON GIN AND American countries $10; all others $15 per year. (Not accepted 
Om MILL Press is the Official for “Iron Curtain" countries.) All subscriptions cash with order. 
Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 
communications and news 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expreasions 
or policies contained herein. 
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Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
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Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
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ENTIRELY AUTOMATIC 
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CARVER 
ROTARY SIDE FILER 


CONSIDER THE GAIN WHEN YOU RAISE THE 
GRADE OF YOUR FIRST CUT LINT 


Side Filing has been neglected because old type Side 
Filers required continual attention to shifting Files. 


NOW you can SIDE FILE without additional Lint 
Room Labor. 


CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


MEMPHIS DALLAS ATLANTA FRESNO 
146 E. BUTLER ST. 3200 CANTON ST. FOSTER ST. 3342 S. MAPLE ST. 
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TCI’S NEW SIDE OPENING BUCKLE is the 
best on the market! That fact has been 
proved by a large group of Southern 
ginners who have actually tested the 
new buckle for a full season on their 


BRAND NEW ar 
Here's Why 


The side opening on the buckle dras- 
tically reduces bale hooking time be- 


° ° : cause each tie slips into place quickly 
and easily. Workers’ hands are safe 
since there’s no need to twist the 
buckle in hooking operations. The 


curved seat helps eliminate edge tears, 
gives the tie a solid seat and guaran- 
tees that every tie will work at peak 


4 efficiency. Hot punched from rugged 
g EA 7 I es EF ae A L L carbon steel, the side opening buckle 
* won't spread or break . . . even under 


enormous pressure. Take advantage 
of these features by letting the new 
TCI Side Opening Buckle help you 
have a faster, smoother, more econom- 
ical ginning operation. 


The new TCI Side Opening Buckle is a uni- 
versal buckle suitable for use in gin, standard 
compress or high density compress baling. Its 
: unique design drastically reduces bale hook- 
aia ing time. 

This Side Opening Buckle is hot punched from carbon steel. Its new 

side opening design speeds up bale hooking time. The curved seat an 

helps eliminate edge tears and gives every tie a solid seat, making Look for the "'T 

it work at peak efficiency. on all TCI Side Opening Buckles. 


TCI SIDE OPENING BUCKLES 
and TCi COTTON TIES 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 


DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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e These cotton rows were still free of weeds 7 weeks after ‘‘Karmex’’ DL was applied. 


Cotton growers get lowest-cost 


weed control from Du Pont Karmex DL 


“‘We got our best and most economical weed 
and grass control from ‘Karmex,’’’ says Sam 
McNeil, Silver Leaf Plantation, England, Ark. It’s 
the cheapest insurance we have found for weed 
and grass control in young cotton.” 


““‘Karmex’ DL pre-emergence weed control is 
excellent insurance against a wet year when 
weeds can get out of hand,”’ says H.W. Branton, 
isola Plantation, Leland, Miss. ‘‘I used ‘Karmex’ 
DL on two-thirds of my cotton acreage last year 
(1955) and I plan to use it on my full acreage 
in 1956.” 
s 7. e 

“It took three times more hoe labor to keep the 
weeds out of untreated rows than it did in treat- 
ed rows,’”’ says Jack Gee, Portageville, Mo. ‘‘I 
treated 90 acres of cotton in 1955 and I am very 
satisfied with the weed control. It was especially 
good on pigweed and crabgrass. I plan to use 
‘Karmex’ DL again in 1956.”’ 


HERBICIDE 


““ ‘Karmex’‘ DL is safe for use on cotton and gives 
excellent weed-control insurance and under 
proper conditions can practically eliminate early- 
season hoeing,” says J.C. Robertson, Holly Ridge 
Planting Co. . Holly Ridge, Miss. “‘I treated 300 
acres of cotton with ‘Karmex’ DL in 1955 and 
plan to treat the major portion of my day-crop 
acreage on light and medium soils in 1956.” 


““We found ‘Karmex’ DL easy to use, and it gave 
good control of weeds and grass,”’ according to 
Clarence Mahurin, Pickens Plantation, Pickens, 
Ark. ‘“‘I believe ‘Karmex’ DL is one of the best — 
if not the best—pre-emergence chemicals avail- 


able.”’ 
e e 7 


““‘Karmex’ DL does the job... and at a lower 
cost per acre,’’ reports Jerry Falls, Webb, Miss. 
“Tt gave us weed and grass control for six or 
seven weeks and was especially effective on pig- 
weed. 


On all chemicals, follow label instructions and warnings carefully. 


Karmex DL 


HERBICIDE 


8E6.u.s par OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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FOR FREE BOOKLET on how pre- 
emergence weed control with new 
“‘Karmex”’ DL can cut the cost of 
producing cotton, write Du Pont, 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., 1100 E. 
Holcombe Blvd., Houston, Texas. 
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Whothon it 
PICKED by hand 


OU 
by MACHINE 


cotton 
is worth 
wrapping 


ue HINDOO 


AND YOUR COTTON WILL HAVE 
THE RIGHT PROTECTION 


a dependable product made for 
ginners who demand the best 





, LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 
P. O. Box 101, Needham Heights 94, Massachusetts 


ATLANTA, GA. * GALVESTON, TEXAS * STOCKHOLM, CALIF. * MEMPHIS, TENN. * EL MONTE, CALIF. * NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 
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A WINNING TEAM—Phillips Technical Service and 


PHILLIPS 66 HEXANE and HEPTANE 









It’s hard to beat this combination . . . high boiling range assures no light ends, no heavy 
quality solvents teamed up with Phillips prac- residues. You get high recovery of oil and sol- 
tical experience and know-how in the solvent vent. Find out how the Phillips team .. . high 
field. Phillips 66 Solvents are free from harmful quality solvents plus expert technical assistance 
contaminants. Special handling and storage ... can simplify your plant operations and 





facilities keep them clean and pure. The narrow increase your profits. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Special Proctuils Division. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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MOTHER IS USING a semi-elastic cotton bandage, which 


During 45 years of service in 
textile and cotton research, 


USDA scientist Charles F. 








will cling together and stay put and whose stretch will per- 
mit an active boy to play much more comfortably. The battle- 
tested bandage is now available at the corner drugstore. 


Clinging Cotton Bandage With Two-Way Stretch 


HOUGH she probably won’t know it, 
many an American mother will have 
cause to bless the name of Charles F. 
Goldthwait when she bandages little 
Johnny’s skinned knee, or wraps up the 
foot in which he stuck a splinter. For 
this quiet, unassuming textile chemist 
originated the clinging bandage with the 
two-way stretch, a bandage so talented 
in itself that even an amateur can do a 
neat, comfortable job on joints and other 
hard-to-fit parts of the human anatomy. 
The bandage has only recently gone on 
sale in neighborhood drugstores through- 
out the country, but it was already bat- 
tle-tested during World War II and the 
conflict in Korea. These tests showed the 
bandage to be so much better than those 
previously used that the Defense Depart- 
ment placed initial orders for millions 
of the semi-elastic cotton gauze band- 
age, as it is generally known, and is con- 
tinuing its purchase as needed. Though 
superior quality, rather than cost, is the 
determining factor in such purchases, it 
is certainly no disadvantage that this 
better bandage costs less than half as 
much the usual elastic bandage in use 
before its introduction. 

Goldthwait, its inventor, heads the 
Cotton Chemical Processing Section at 
USDA’s Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory in New Orleans, where he 
and many other scientists are working 
constantly to find new ways of using 
cotton, or of improving its qualities for 
uses already known. The work of these 
men, and others like them, not only holds 
out promise of new and better things 
for the consuming public, but of a much 
more stable and prosperous future for 
the cotton grower, the ginner, the proc- 
essor, and all the other members of the 
population whose economic welfare de- 
pends on the “white gold” of the South. 

When Goldthwait joined the staff of 
the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory in 1941, the cotton industry was 
becoming alarmed by the inroads of 
synthetics into markets which had long 
belonged to cotton, and USDA had ini- 
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By MARIE A. JONES 
Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory! 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


tiated an intensive program of research 
to expand and improve utilization of one 
of the nation’s basic agricultural prod- 
ucts. Goldthwait, already recognized as 
an authority in the textile field, and 
one of the first to attempt practical 
treatments of cotton with chemicals to 
obtain fibers with new and valuable 
properties, promptly found a place in 
the program as head of the chemical 
the 


GOLDTHWAIT COMPARES 


condition of treated and untreated 
hot-head-press pad covers in a com- 
mercial laundry. The scorched cover 
is made of untreated cotton fabric, 
the other of acetylated cotton. 
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Goldthwait’s discoveries form 
an imposing list of boons to 


industry and the public. 
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BEFORE AND AFTER. The extreme- 
ly open-weave fabric (left) is of ordi- 
nary cotton gauze bandage fabric. 
Pictured on the right is the same fabric 
after treatment by the Goldthwait 
process. Note how the threads have 
shortened and thickened. 


modification unit of the Cotton Chemical 
Processing Section. 


e Textiles Chose Him — He brought to 
the project the knowledge and practical 
experience gained during 15 years of 
work as a chemist and department head 
in textile mills, and of another 15 years 
of research on cotton. A native of Cum- 
mington, Mass., Goldthwait graduated 
from the Worcester (Mass.) Polytech- 
nic Institute in 1909 with high honors, 
receiving a B.S. in chemistry. 

It could not be said that he selected 
textiles as his chosen field; rather, tex- 
tiles selected him. At the time he re- 
ceived his degree, S. Slater and Sons, 
Inc., Webster, Mass., textile manufac- 
turers, wished to add a chemist to their 
staff, and offered him the position. He 
accepted, and discovered almost immed- 
iately that standardized procedures were 
lacking in textile mills, and applica- 
tion of modern chemistry to textile man- 
ufacture was an almost untouched field. 
He was fascinated by the possibilities. 
A career had found him, and from that 
time on he gave to it his skill, his 
' One of the laboratories of the Southern Utiliza- 
tion Research Branch, Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice, USDA. 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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PLANS for the May 21-22 convention of National Cottonseed Products Associ- 
ation at the Statler Hilton Hotel in Dallas were made recently at a Dallas con- 
ference of local committeemen with NCPA officials. Shown in the picture, left 


to right, back row, are L. 


W. Althauser, Procter & Gamble Co.; A. L. 


Ward, 


NCPA educational director; Bruce Coleman, The Englander Co.; Louis Tobian, 
Tobian & Co.; and Joe Flaig, Simmons Cotton Oil Mills. Front row shows Dick 


Haughton, Jr., The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press; J. 


F. Moloney, NCPA sec- 


retary-treasurer; Carr Robinson, Robinson-Adams Co.; and Jas. R. Gill, South- 
land Cotton Oil Co. Division of Anderson, Clayton & Co. 


e Committees Named 


For Convention 


E. H. LAWTON, Hartsville, S.C., pres- 
ident of National Cottonseed Products 
Association, has announced committees 
for the sixtieth annual convention. The 
meeting will be held at the Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel in Dallas, May 21-22. 

The general arrangements committee 
is composed of Joe Flaig, Simmons Cot- 
ton Oil Mills, as chairman; L. W. Al- 
thauser, Procter and Gamble Mfg. Co.; 
Bruce Coleman, The Englander Co.; Jas. 
R. Gill, Southland Cotton Oil Co.; Dick 
Haughton, Jr., The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press; and Louis Tobian, Louis 
Tobian & Co. 

Appointed to the golf committee are: 
Carr Robinson, Robinson-Adams Co. as 
chairman; T. H. Hughston, Strader- 
Hughston Co.; W. H. Kutner, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, W. A. 
Logan, Lacy-Logan Co., Chad Ogden, 
Chase Bag Co., and W. B. Vaughan, 
Kimbell-Norris Mills. 

Business sessions will be featured by 
addresses by several outstanding speak- 
ers. An attractive entertainment pro- 
gram is being planned, concluding with 
a dinner and dance on Tuesday evening, 
May 22. Preceding the general conven- 
tion, the rules committee will meet on 
May 18 and the chemists’ committee on 
May 17. 


Castor Bean Equipment 
To Be Sold by ASC 


The New Mexico ASC committee has 
been authorized to dispose of all CCC 
castor bean harvesting equipment in the 
state. The equipment, located at Clovis, 
Tucumeari, Lesbia and Lemitar, will be 
sold to the highest bidder, based on 
sealed bids received in the state ASC 
office, P. O. Box 362, Albuquerque, 

The equipment includes bin surge and 
scale hoppers, conveyors, harvesters, 
hullers, combines, loaders and others. 


10 


Feed Association To Meet 


Golf as well as important business is 
planned when the North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers’ Association holds _ its 
summer convention at Fort Sumter Ho- 
tel, Charleston, S.C., Aug. 10-11. The 
historic site is expected to provide spe- 
cial entertainment for the ladies pres- 
ent. Program details will be announced 
later by J. Louis Maxwell, Jr., Golds- 
boro Milling Co., secretary-treasurer. 


A. M. ALTSCHUL 


CCC Sells to Exporters 


On Installment Plan 


USDA recently announced that CCC 
initiated, effective Feb. 7, a program 
for sales to exporters on credit in an 
effort to reduce government holdings 
and save in storage costs. 

Until now, all CCC transactions have 
been for barter or cash. Sales credit 
will be extended up to three years at 
interest rates chosen by CCC. At the 
present, these rates are three percent 
for periods of up to six months, 3.5 per- 
cent for 18 months and four percent for 
36 months. 

Customary channels and facilities of 
trade will be used in the program. 


N. C. Hamner, Oil Chemist, 
Dies Feb. 15 in Dallas 
Pe oN. “6. 


among vegetable oil 
Dallas on Feb. 15. Services were held 
Feb. 18. He was vice-president of 
Southwestern Laboratories, Dallas, and 
of Fort Worth Laboratories, Fort 
Worth. 


Mrs. Albert Jordan Dies 


Friends throughout the crushing in- 
dustry have been saddened by the re- 
cent death of Mrs. Albert Jordan of 
Hartsville, S.C. She and her husband, 
who was associated with Hartsville Oil 
Mill for many years until his death in 
1953, were widely known in the indus- 
try. 

She is survived by four daughters: 
Mrs. Jesse H. Washburn, and Mrs. Earl 
N. Phillips, both of High Point, N.C., 
Mrs. W. P. Timmerman, of Hartsville, 
and Mildred Jordan of Atlanta; one 
sister, Mrs. Ella M. Henderson of At- 
lanta and nine grandchildren. 


Hamner, longtime leader 


chemists, died in 


E. A. GASTROCK 


On Program for Processing Clinic 


TWO SCIENTISTS who will be on the program of the fifth Cottonseed Processing 
Clinic at the Southern Regional Research Laboratory in New Orleans, March 12-13, 
are shown here. E. A. Gastrock, Engineering and Development Section, will sum- 
marize cottonseed products research; and A. M. Altschul, Oilseed Section, will dis- 
cuss the status of chemical methods of determining the nutritive value of cottonseed 
meal. The clinic is sponsored jointly by USDA and Valley Oilseed Processors’ Asso- 
ciation, and the complete program appeared in The Press on Feb. 11. 
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Cob Crusher for making Corn Cutter and Grader Vertical Feed Mixer Corn Sheller with blowers Magnetic Separator 
Poultry Litter with Aspirator Y2 to 5 tons and larger for grain and cobs protects mill machinery 














Forced Air Carloader Twin Mol _— Regular and Pitless Corn Scalper with or Chain Drag in double and 
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Electric Truck Hoist Model “M'’ Hammermill Attrition Mill Blowers Model “S"’ Wide Corn Crusher and 
cuts handling costs with direct connected motor for any size plant Throat Hammermill Feed Regulator 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing 















Company Springfield, Ohio 
Sts Ew EIS Te ea 
Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY DUPLEX machinery checked , 0 Twin Motaises Mixer is : 
. at the right. Please send me full information on these ma- oO Hammermil ; ¥ << 
Grain Feeder chines without any obligation. [ Verticat Setew. Elevator. 
EY Hectric Trock Meist © 
>. [) Gorm Sheller with Btowers 
NAME_ <= ( Pitless Corn Shetler ” 
SS 1) Regut lox Corn ‘Seller 
We will gladly ship you any Kelly fa £7 Pepe ries painter: — 
Duplex machine on approval. If it is FIRM +. Bite Saas es 
at ; PP . ~~ DD Corm Gutter and Graders © = 
not completely satisfactory, you are o Verticat feed Mixer fe 
free to return it within 30 days after CITY |): ___ see Bucket Elevotor 54 
arrival at destination, by prepaid LD) Forced Air Coriooder 
C) chain Drog 


freight, for refund of full purchase 


= as 


price. In addition, each Kelly Duplex M | thi 3 — 38 BESTS 
is guaranteed against defects in ma- d IS OM i ‘f}<om tealeer: 
terial and workmanship for 90 days. Card- ‘ DI EJ Mill Blower 


No Obligation 0 SESE a accent 


C) Complete Line Catalog 

















Vertical Screw Elevator 


grain and free-flowing materials 


the MODERN WAY to handle 


Feed mill and elevator men all over the country have 
found that the Kelly Duplex Vertical Screw Elevator is 
the modern, money-saving solution for every material 
handling problem. They know that it’s dustproof and 
waterproof ... that it reduces accident and fire hazard 

. and that it requires less space, is easy to install. They 
like it because it’s smooth and noiseless in operation . . . 
because it assures efficient, uniform delivery of grain and 
other types of free-flowing bulk materials. Best of all, 
they like it for its rugged, all welded steel construction 

. its ability to give top performance year in and year 
out without costly breakdowns and repairs. 

We're sure that you'll like it, too. Check coupon on 
reverse side of this sheet for full details. 

































~ Built to your specifications 


All models furnished in choice of 6”, 9” or 12” 
conveying tubes. Hoppers are available in any 
capacity—spouts in any length. For other de- 
tails, see illustrations at right. 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 72 


(Sec. 34.9 P. L.&R.) 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD can be 
No postage necessary if mailed in the United States placed at 















either end 





7c—Postage Will Be Paid By— 


THE DUPLEX MILL & MANUFACTURING CO. 







BS, 
VIA AIR MAIL [ea 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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© You Can’t Hide It 
YOU CAN’T HIDE eight million bales 
of cotton, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Earl Butz pointed out in a re- 
cent speech in North Carolina. He 
warned that growers cannot continue 
producing cotton largely for the gov- 
ernment to store. “The continued high 
price of cotton has spurred production 
of synthetic fibers,” he added, “until 
taking the world as a whole, synthetic 
fiber production is the equivalent of 
approximately 13 million bales of cot- 
ton annually.” 

By the time a farmer has been throt- 
tled down to three or four acres of cot- 
ton, commented the USDA official, 
“there isn’t much that any kind of price 
support system can do for him, When 
a commodity gets itself into the fix of 
producing for the government rather 
than producing for a growing market, 
it almost always find a ceiling placed 
on opportunity.” 

Assistant Secretary Butz will address 
the Texas Cotton Ginners’ convention 
in Dallas next month. 


© A Week That’s Worthy 


A WEEK that’s worth the attention of 
all of us who have anything to do with 
agriculture or farm folks is being ob- 
served March 3-11. It’s National 4-H 
Club Week, a recognition of real service 
—in contrast to some of the silly public- 
ity “weeks” that are dreamed up. 

The work of 4-H Clubs—and the Vo- 
cational Agriculture counterpart, Fu- 
ture Farmers of America—has been of 
immeasurable value to this country. It 
has answered the question, “How can 
you keep them down on the farm?” in 
thousands of cases, and it has made 
those farms more productive and more 
profitable. Better still, it has helped to 
mold youngsters into good citizens and 
has provided many leaders in agriculture 
and business today. 

Close cooperation with 4-H and Fu- 
ture Farmer activities is the policy of 
most gins and oil mills, but closer co- 
operation would be a fine goal for any 
that are not doing everything they can 
to help this program. And, a _ special 
word of praise for any 4-H Club mem- 
ber we know would be most timely dur- 
ing their own special week of March 
3-11. 


© Foreign Roundup 


“TRADING IN COMPETITIVE Mar- 
kets,”” USDA’s annual graphic roundup 
of the world agricultural situation, with 
emphasis on how it affects exports of 
U.S. farm prvuducts, has just been pub- 
lished by the Foreign Agricultural Ser- 
vice. The publication consists of 78 
pages, 105 maps and charts and 73 ref- 
erence tables. Copies may be obtained 
free by writing the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service’s information division, of 
USDA, Washington. 


© Needs More Than Salad 


A WORKING GAL needs more than 
salads and that includes cows too. New 
Mexico Extension Dairyman E. E. An- 
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derson tells dairymen that cows’ 


appe- 
tites may be perked up this winter with 
tempting, juicy salads of sorghum or 
corn silage, but this feed cannot do the 
job alone. He says sorghum and corn 
silage is not high enough in protein and 
needs adequate protein concentrate to 
supplement it. In most cases it will pay 
to feed 6 to 8 pounds of hay per head 
daily. 


© Homecooking on Skids 


RECENT REPORTS from USDA show 
that mother’s homecooking is losing 
ground—especially down on the farm. 
There’s a trend among farm women to 
buy food requiring less preparation in 
the home. Chances are the apple pie 
fresh out of the oven is less than an 
hour away from the super market. And 
that’s not all Farmer Brown and his 
family are doing—TV sets, automobiles, 
home appliances, telephones, and _ res- 
taurant dinners are getting to be as 
common with the “south 40” set as with 
his city cousins—despite higher con- 
sumer prices and a decline in farm in- 
come. 


© How Many Bolls? 


AND NOW FOR $64,000—how many 
cotton bolls are there to an acre? There 
have been three successive years of rec- 
ord-high yields of cotton per acre—324 
pounds in 1953; 341 pounds in 1954; 
and 431 pounds in 1955. And over an 
even longer period of time, the average 
yield has come from 162 pounds in the 
1920’s to 1955’s 431 pounds. There cer- 
tainly are more bolls in an acre now 
than there used to be. For purposes of 
estimating, one acre can be cut into 
smaller areas for making counts. About 
10 feet of a row is the best size to use 
in boll counting, according to USDA. 
An Arkansas planter and ginner esti- 
mated about 9% large bolls per foot of 
row. According to some farmers in the 
Central Belt the “thumb” rule—“10 bolls 
per foot of row will make a bale to the 
acre.” 


© Beef Battle Brewing 
HOUSTON, down where beef’s big bus- 


iness, is in the midst of a brewing beef 
battle. It’s all over the question of the 
location of packing plants and other 
meat industry units in the city. Two 
city councilmen have proposed an ordi- 
nance which would prohibit the remodel- 
ling, alteration or maintenance of ex- 
isting abattoirs, and spokesmen for 
packers, the stockyards and other groups 
have opposed the proposal. 


© Alabama Charcoal Boom 


CHARCOAL PRODUCTION in Ala- 
bama on an individual farm basis has 
created a lot of interest along the state’s 
eastern border and other areas, reports 
Windell Vickery, Extension specialist. 
Vickery said the advantage of charcoal 
burning for the farmer is that he can 
have profitable work for slack seasons 
by investing in a relatively inexpensive 
kiln. An operator with one small kiln 
is able to turn out up to 1,500 pounds 
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of charcoal a week, earning as much as 
$50 for his investment, raw material, 
and labor. Considering that the kiln can 
be constructed for around $300 and that 
raw material for charcoal is cull hard- 
wood trees, the return on labor is quite 
high, Vickery pointed out. 


© Data on Texas Cotton 
A HANDY SOURCE of information on 


Texas cotton is now available from 
Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion. It is “Cotton Statistics for Texas, 


1947-54,” which may be obtained with- 
out charge. C. A. Bonnen is the author 
of the publication. 


© New Grass for Dust Bowl 


A NEW GRASS which may help to pre- 
vent future dust bowls has been an- 
nounced by Oklahoma Experiment Sta- 
tion. The station said five years of test- 
ing have shown it will grow in the 
“blow” regions of western Oklahoma, 
the Texas Panhandle and immediately 
adjacent areas of New Mexico, Colorado 
and Kansas. 

The new strain is named Coronado 
after the early-day Spaniard who tramp- 
ed the same area of the Southwest. 

The plant, an improved strain of 
side-oats grama, is so new seed won’t be 


available for general planting for an- 
other year. 

Coronado was developed from seeds 
found by Dr. Jack Harlan near Encin- 


oso, N.M., in 1946. 


© Whale of a Time 
ABOUT 12,000 MINK on a dozen new 


ranches under government sponsorship 
in Newfoundland are subsisting on 6,000 
pothead whales driven ashore in 1955 in 
Trinity and Bonavista Bays. The whale 
fat is used in production of oil and the 
meat is kept frozen for mink suppers. 


® Moo! My Aching Molar 


THE AMERICAN Foundation for Ani- 
mal Health urged cattlemen to give 
more attention to the dental care of cat- 
tle which fail to eat proprely or to 
produce a normal supply of milk or 
meat. The Foundation said owners of- 
ten overlook the fact that defective 
teeth may be the cause of indigestion 
and general discomfort in otherwise 
healthy cattle. An example comes from 
a case involving an apparently healthy 
cow who first lost her appetite and 
then refused to eat at ail. Upon exami- 
nation the veterinarian found her 
teeth were so sharp they caused pain 
when she chewed. 


© Big Big-Apple 

A BIG-APPLE Winesap sport recently 
produced may enable scientists to de- 
velop some varieties of the quality and 
size wanted. The new sport from USDA 
research is tetraploid, with four sets of 
17 chromosomes (68 in all) in each cell. 
Crossed with diploids—varieties with 
two sets—it would produce triploids 
with three sets. Doubling chromosomes 
usually means bigger fruits, too big in 
some cases. But the diploid Winesap, 
basically one of the best apples, usually 
gives small-apple progeny when crossed 
with other small-fruited apples. If, after 
the new apple tree has matured, the 
fruit is too big for marketing, other 
varieties could benefit by incorporating 
Winesap quality and disease resistance 
into their make-ups. 
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me Superintendents Plan Entertainment Committee—L. Marti- 


nusen, chairman, Montebello, Calif; J. A. 


West Coast Meeting Barrington, Torrance, Calif.; H. Lind- Even the Army Is 


OIL MILL superintendents of the West ‘#¥,, Maywood, Calif. J ei, Getting Better 


ong Saree: ; ing nent . Welcome Committee—A,. Spanur, . 
Coast Division of the International Oil chairman, Lane Beach, Cellf.; J. F. The: aca te a Cie 


Mill Superintendents’ Association will weed ey tir ol Nols « ’ 
gather March 16-18 at the Lafayette Marsh, Wilmington, Calif.; W. W. even the U.S. Army—as the fol- 
Hotel, Long Beach, Calif., for their White, Long Beach, Calif. , lowing news from Fort Lee, Va., 
th ai ae 1 t r Golf Committee—H. C. Barrington, proves. That bugler which so many 
~— F oe oe a les, and K. B. chairman, Torrance, Calif.; L. 8 Cole, GI’s planned to murder as soon as 
Smith, Pacheco gi calcu for the —_ Ne Se es a one they returned to civilian life is a 
es thing of the past—at least at Fort 
me 5 ¥ om Niet oceans” = psc Chairman and Location Committee— Lee. 
bers of the program committee. G. A. Ward, chairman, Phoenix, Ariz.; _ “I can’t get ’em up” still sounds 
Other committees include: W. G. Davis, Jr., Kingsburg, Calif.; in the morning, but it is broadcast 
R “int ati mfaens Fi, Memiett. Les C. R. Hogrefe, Los Angeles; W. D. over 35 loudspeakers by 22 pretty 
Pi. gaa = : >” Horne, Los Angeles; E. D. ae, girls—telephone operators. The 
Sie ° . — ed Fresno; C. A. Piercey, Gilbert, Ariz.; Fort Lee report didn’t say so, but 
Bg essa rage vee i + P, Stew- Ww. S. Switzer, Bakersfield, Calif. aus destin teak We eee 
Phoenix: ‘iS: bs Sterner, Bakersfield. ’ e Speakers Listed — Business sessions causes all of the soldiers to spring 
happily from their bunks, brightly 
ready for the day’s duties. 














will be opened at 8:55 a.m. by Crossno. 
W. L. Dickinson, Wilmington, Calif., 
will give the address of welcome; and 
W. G. Davis, Jr., Kingsburg, Calif., will 
respond. 

“A New + in Refining” will be 
a a by E. D. Hudson, Fresno. 

U. Cole, Fort Worth, will be mod- 

eatin for a panel on seed and lint 
cleaning, with the following members: 
F. O. Davis, Phoenix; J. Galloway, 
Fresno; K. B. Smith, Fresno; C. L. 
Sterner, Bakersfield; F. C. Vesey, El 
Paso; and W. C. Whittecar, Lubbock. 

Lint grading will be discussed by 
M. Cocke of Bell, Calif.; and the morn- 
ing session will end with a panel dis- 
cussion of Expeller and screw press 
operations. G. A, Ward, Phoenix, will 
be moderator, with the following panel 
members: H. F. Crossno, Los Angeles; 
W. D. Horne, Los Angeles; C. A. Piercey, 
Gilbert, Ariz.; A. Spanur, Jr., Long 
Beach, Calif.; 7 S. Switzer, Baker- 
field, Calif. ; H. . Tamborini, Los Ange- 
les. 

The afternoon session will open with 
an address, “Improvements in Drying 
and Cleaning of Seed Cotton,’ by R. D 


Day, Fresno. 
USE THE FINEST R Altman, Los Angeles, will talk on 
BAGGING BEING IMPORTED INTO THE U. S. A. TODAY! cattle feeding; and there will be an open 


discussion of plans for the tenth divi- 
sional meeting. 

INSIST ON The Sunday morning session will hear 
a report from Mrs. Leona I. Meeks, 


bh | ¢ * A Bell, Calif., president of the West Coast 
Ladies Auxiliary. 

as A. Calhoun, Los Angeles, will dis- 

cuss “Safety and Insurance;” and E. N. 


Eastman, Los Angeles, will talk on 

: MANUFACTURED IN INDIA “New Developments in Scales.” 
Oil milling in general will be the sub- 
ject for a panel discussion moderated 


by C. R. Hogrefe, Los Angeles. Panel 

BAGGING members will be: W. G. Davis, Jr., 

Kingsburg, Calif.; A. J. Falkenberg, 

South Gate, Calif.; E. A. Garner, Chow- 

chilla, Calif.; E. R. Quinn, Los Angeles; 

NEW 2 LB. 21 LB. TARE J. F, Ray, Phoenix; C. L. Sterner, Bak- 
ersfield, Calif. 

e Entertainment Planned — Entertain- 

‘ ment will include a get-together party 

; . P = aig yong pd a —— 9 

uncheon for the Ladies Auxiliary Sat- 

C. G. Trading Corporation urday; cocktail party, banquet and dance 

Saturday evening; and coffee hour for 


122 EAST 42nd ST. e© NEW YORK,N. Y. the ladies Sunday morning. 


@ GARLON A. HARPER, as- 
sistant director, Educational Service, 
National Cottonseed Products Associ- 
: ation, addressed the Arlington Rotary 
Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina Club on Feb. 9. 
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Help the seed you treat 
produce more cotton... 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


.--THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILL PREss 


Usea 
DuPont Seed 
Disinfectant 


Superior seed protection improves stands and 
boosts cotton yields. With a Du Pont Seed Disinfectant, 
it’s easy to offer maximum protection on cottonseed. There 
are liquid, slurry or dry formulations . . . to provide top 
effectiveness in any type treating equipment. 


Du Pont Liquid 365 is for use in slurry treaters or 
direct in the new mist-type ready-mix treaters. It contains 
two kinds of mercury—to reach hidden disease and for 
long-lasting effectiveness. Seed is protected from rots and 
seedling blights caused by seed- and soil-borne organisms, 
and getsa uniform red coloring to assure easy identification. 


Ceresan® M-2x« is the outstanding slurry treatment 
for cottonseed. It offers dustless treating, handling and 
planting. Saves you work in handling, too, because it’s 
double strength. And with the handy 5-lb. package there’s 
no scooping from bulk. This gives you exact measurement 
—to cut the risk of improper treating rates. 


Ceresan® M is the product for dry treating. It’s the 
original mercurial seed disinfectant. Build extra business 
by stocking ‘“‘Ceresan” M for the customers who treat 
their seed at home. 


On all chemicals always follow directions for application. Where warning 
or caution statements on use of the product are given, read them carefully. 
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cd Cotton Duck Study =m Synthetic fibers are gaining in automo- 


z bile tops, industrial hose, machinery 
Issued by Council 


belts, sails, and tarpaulins, the study 
EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES for oo ee ee ee aE ee re 
expansion of cotton duck consumption seaSy Uses LOpESOR: Ga Smportant 
exist, but it will take more research 


market outlet for cotton duck. Converse- 
and promotion to gain these markets or ly, cotton duck has always been a vital 
even to hold existing markets in face of 


material to the military establishment. 
increased competition Most important uses, as far as duck is 
This is the conclusion of Charlie W. concerned, are tarpaulins and_ tents. 
Russell, staff member, in a new publi- Cotton duck has held virtually all of the 
cation of the National Cotton Council, military market up to this time; but 
“Sethe: Shack .. lndustes —— Peadects military specifications are being chang- 
Uses.” ; ed rapidly and concerted efforts are be- 
Fields for expansion include the use ing made to push syntehtic materials 
of duck in awnings, carpets and rugs into this market. It is imperative that 
hose, luggage machinery belts. shoes. cotton duck weavers, and the cotton in- 
tarpaulins and. tents. ‘ e's si dustry as a whole, keep abreast of the 
Cotton duck is produced by approxi- 


military situation and see that cotton 
mately 75 to 80 weaving mills in the duck receives fair consideration when 
cotton broad woven fabrics industry. 


changes are made, Russell concludes. 
Duck is one of the most important fa- 
brics produced by the industry, account- 
ing for six percent of the total value 
of products shipped. 
In peacetime, duck represents a mar- 


Texas Water Users Must 
Report to State Board 





ket for a half million bales of cotton CHARLIE W. RUSSELL March 1 is the deadline for the filing 
annually; in an all-out war, the market of a report on water used by anyone 
increases to almost three times this  ¢jyilian end uses such as awnings, car- taking water from Texas streams, na- 


amount. Most of the market, 75 percent, pets and rugs, clothing, and shoes. tural water courses or from reservoirs 
is for cotton in staple lengths of 15/16 Industrial uses provide the principal located on such courses, the State Board 
to 1-1/32 inches. Duck accounted for market outlets for cotton duck, though of Water Engineers points out. Forms 
6.7 percent of the production of cotton apparel and household uses have in- May be obtained from county agents or 


in these staple lengths in 1952. creased in importance in recent years. the State Board, 1410 Lavaca Street, 
Peacetime annual production of cot- Cotton duck has held its traditional in- Austin. : 
ton duck increased from 170 million dustrial markets through the years be- The reports are required under a 


linear yards in 1939 to an average of cause of general quality superiority and law passed last year and will be used 
203 million yards in 1947-1949, and to a price advantage over competing ma- in making an inventory of all Texas 
245 million yards in 1953-54. Though the terials. It has fared much better than surface water. No report is required 
growth in peacetime military require- cotton as a whole in the industrial mar- from those using underground water 
ments has accounted for part of this in- ket. Even so, cotton duck is beginning for any purpose or from users of sur- 
crease, most of the increase has resulted to encounter intense competition from face water for domestic or stock-raising 
from gains in consumption of duck in other materials in some of these uses. purposes, only. 








Announcing the IMPROVED 1956 Model Five Star 


[Combination xx Ninety 


“The Perfect Combination — Cleans as it Gins” 








All of the Important Ginning and Cleaning Features 
have been Maintained, PLUS 


A Greatly Improved Air Nozzle that is Simple and 
Easy to Adjust. Nozzle can be removed from the 
Gin in a matter of Minutes and is equipped with 
easily accessible Doors located in the back of the 
Air Chamber, enabling the Gin Operator to Clean the 
Entire Opening in a Few Seconds. 


INSURE the following RESULTS by installing 1956 
Model Cen-Tennial COMBINATION NINETY Saw 
Gins: 
Greater Capacity 
Positive Mote and Trash Control in Gin 
More Cleaning and Moting 

No Lint Loss in Cleaning Chamber 
Smoother Sample 


Write Today for Further Information 


CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS . COLUMBUS, GA ° MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Mr. Smajstria and his Climax 
V-125. 















RESERVE 
POWER... 


with my Climax V-125... States 
Mr. E. J. Smajstrla, Gulf Coast Gin Co. 


CHECK THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES OF 
CLIMAX V AND K SERIES ENGINES 


All models have renewable cylinder sleeves. 


\ 


All intake and exhaust valves are free-to-rotate type. 

All crankshafts are supported by bearings on each side of 
each crankthrow. 

All connecting rods are rifle drilled for pressure lubrication 
of piston pins. 

All cylinder heads have Climax high-turbulence type com- 

bustion chambers which produce maximum fuel economy. 


All models have the Climax consistent design that makes 
possible maximum interchangeability of wearing parts. 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. fol ley. clown wai as 
FACTORY e@ CLINTON, IOWA 


WHERE POWER IS YOUR PROBLEM — CLIMAX IS YOUR ANSWER 


) we STREAK ENGINES Vig 


CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. ‘ 





Climax V-125, 12 eylinder, 
7\2x7 engine with a 3711 
Cubic Inch Displacement 


— 





In 1953, the Gulf Coast Gin Company in- 
stalled a Climax V-125 engine to drive fans, 
heaters, cleaners, gin stands and presses in 
their new, modern gin. 

Looking back on two years of operation, Mr. 
Smajstria reports, ‘Plenty of reserve power, fuel 
economy and minimum downtime have been 
high points in the top performance of our 
Climax V-125, and we look forward to many 
more years of trouble-free service.” Why not 
benefit from this experience and consult your 
nearby Climax distributor for full details. 





DISTRIBUTORS 
Sales and Service 


























Drillers Machine Shop Cullander Machinery Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla Belzoni, Miss. & West 
Memphis, Ark 

° 





General Diese! and 
Equipment Company 
a sd 
Williston, North Dakota) 


Tobin Machinery Co. 
Lafayette, La 


Vern Walton Co. 
Coolidge, Casa Grande & 


Wilson's Engine & Equip Marana, Ariz. 


ment Co. 


Bakersfield & Long Beach, Landes, Zachary and 
Calif. 


Peterson 
Denver, Colo. 
and 5 Branches 
Stewart & Stevenson . 

Services, Inc United Power, Inc. 
Houston and 8 Texas 


DISTRICT OFFICE @ 155 CONTINENTAL AVE., OALLAS 7, TEXAS 
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(Formerly United Tool Co.) 
Branches Shreveport & Alexandria, La. 
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OFFICERS ELECTED by the Alabama and Carolinas ginners’ organizations are shown here. In the picture on the left, 
l. to r. are: Alabama officers Ralph Norman, Fort Deposit, president; Tom Murray, Atlanta, executive vice-president and 
treasurer; and H. E. Donaldson, Opp, vice-president. Not shown is Vice-President George Steifelmeyer of Cullman. On the 
right, the picture shows Carolinas officers. Left to right, they are C. A. Harvin, Summerton, S.C., president; Forrest S. 
Crowder, Lattimore, N.C., vice-president; and Clifford H. Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., executive vice-president. Talley E. 
Smith, Rowesville, S.C., vice-president, was not available when the picture was made. 


@ Ginners’ Groups Meet, 


Elect °56 Officers 


MORE than 700 ginners and members 
of allied industries registered for the 
Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit 
and joint meeting of Alabama-Florida, 
Carolinas and Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Associations Feb. 13-15 at the Biltmore 
Hotel in Atlanta. 

Displays, business programs and en- 
tertainment features of the event all 
proved popular with the ginners and 
their families and the interest shown 
was gratifying to firms exhibiting. 


e Officers Elected — Final feature of 
the business program was the election 
of officers and directors at the three 
separate meetings held by the state gin- 
ners’ groups. 

Alabama-Florida Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation re-elected its officers: Ralph 
R. Norman of Fort Deposit, president; 
H. E. Donaldson of Opp, and George 
Steifelmeyer of Cullman, vice-presidents; 
and Tom Murray, Atlanta, executive 
vice-president and treasurer. 

Carolinas Ginners’ Association officers 
for the coming year are C. A, Harvin, 
Jr., Summerton, S.C., president; For- 
rest S. Crowder, Lattimore, N.C. and 
Talley E. Smith, Rowesville, S.C., vice- 
presidents; and Clifford H. Hardy, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary- 
treasurer. 

Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Association 
officers are Oscar Garrison, Homer, 
president; Sam Smith, Cartersville, and 
Richard Chambers, Madison, vice-presi- 
dents; and Tom Murray, Atlanta, exec- 
utive vice-president and treasurer. 


e Business Program Sam Smith of 
the Georgia Association called the ini- 
tial business session to order on the 
morning of Feb. 14 and Mayor William 
B. Hartsfield of Atlanta welcomed the 
ginners. Edwin Shiver, a director of the 
Georgia Association, responded. 

Claude L. Welch, director of the pro- 
duction and marketing division of the 
National Cotton Council, Memphis; and 
Herman E. Talmadge. former governor 
of Georgia, were the guest speakers at 
this session. 

Following a noon luncheon, W. J. 
Long, president of the Carolinas’ group 
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for 1955, called the afternoon session to 
order. 

Otto Goedecke, cotton merchant of 
Hallettsville, Texas, and Congressman 
John J. Flynt, Jr., Griffin, Georgia, ad- 
dressed the meeting. 

President Norman of the Alabama- 
Floria Association presided at the Feb. 
15 general session, which heard an ad- 
dress by Robert Garrison, Clemson, S.C., 
president of the International Crop Im- 
provement Association. 

“Problems Affecting Ginners” was 
the topic for a panel discussion. Mod- 
erator was Dr. C. C. Murray, Athens, 
dean of the Univresity of Georgia Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Panel members in- 
cluded R. L. Gatewood, Atlanta, South- 
eastern Underwriters’ Association; James 
L. Luscombe, Clemson, S.C., in charge, 
Southeastern Cotton Ginning Research 
Laboratory; J. C. Oglesbee, Jr., Atlanta, 
USDA specialist; and J. L. Channell, 
vice-president, Opp Cotton Mills, Opp, 
Ala, 

A banquet and floor show that even- 
ing was the final event of the meeting. 
Ladies entertainment included the noon 


luncheon on Feb. 13, a tea and style 
show on Feb. 14 and “Holiday on Ice of 
1956” on Feb. 15. 


India Increases Output as 
Oilseed, Cotton Acres Up 


Total acreage devoted to oilseeds in 
India in 1954-55 increased by 1.8 mil- 
lion acres over 1953-54 and cotton acre- 
age increased 1.3 million acres. Over- 
all crop production was good although 
below 1953-54. Oilseed production was 
up in 1954-55. Cotton production has 
increased 8.4 percent in 1954-55 over 
1953-54. This trend is expected to con- 
tinue and irrigation is expanding with 
increased production, according to 


USDA. 


@ F. B. CALDWELL, SR., Jack- 
on, Tenn., was unable to attend the Feb. 
17 meeting of directors of National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association because of 
a broken limb caused by a fall in his 
home. 


GEORGIA GINNERS named these officers at their recent annual meeting, left 
to right: Tom Murray, Atlanta, executive vice-president and treasurer; Oscar 
Garrison, Homer, president; and Sam Smith, Cartersville, vice-president. Not 
shown is Richard Chambers, Madison, also named vice-president. 
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The HARDWICKE-ETTER 


Big Bur Extractor 
WITH GREEN LEAF AND STICK REMOVER ATTACHMENT 






Sectional View of Stick 
and Green Leaf Extractor 
for Big Bur Machine. 


% WELCOME to the Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit in Memphis on March 12-13-14— 
and a cordial invitation to stop by our exhibit to see the Hardwicke-Etter 

Big Bur Extractor With Green Leaf and Stick Remover Attachment. It has undergone 
exhaustive field tests and will be a boon to ginners who face the problem 

of properly ginning rough-harvested cotton. 








% WHILE IN MEMPHIS, be sure to visit the West Memphis Gin & Supply Co. Plant 
at West Memphis, Ark., to see this outstanding piece of equipment demon- 
strated and observe the remarkable results it gives. This is an important step toward 
better ginning it will pay you to investigate. The equipment will be demon- 
strated on each of the three days of the Memphis meeting. 


% COMPLETE stock of parts at our own warehouse, 238 So. Front Street in Memphis, 
Johnnie C. Carlson, Mgr. 


HARDUWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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® Oklahoma Ginners’ 
Speakers Listed 


GINNERS and allied industry repre- 
sentatives will hear discussions of time- 
ly cotton subjects at the annual conven- 
tion of Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation March 9-10 at the Skirvin 
Hotel in Oklahoma City. 

Registration starts at 9:30 a.m. Fri- 
day, March 9, and the first business 
session begins at 1 p.m. with an address 
by M. N. Pannell, Lawton, president. 
Sam LaFaver, Watonga, and Carl Fox, 
Hollis, are vice-presidents; and J. D 
Fleming, Oklahoma City, is secretary- 
treasurer. 

“Is Cotton Meeting Its Competition 
at the Mill Door?” will be discussed 
by F. S. Love, Charlotte, N.C., secre- 
tary-treasurer, American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Institute. 

Clifton Kirkpatrick, Memphis, direc- 
tor of the National Cotton Council field 
service, will talk on “The Cotton Indus- 
try’s United Approach to Its Opportun- 
ities.’ 

Workmen’s compensation rates will 
be the subject for Gerald L. Harris, 
Oklahoma City, safety engineer, Lib- 
erty Mutual Insurance Co. 

State winners in the 4-H and FFA 
cotton contests will be introduced at the 
dinner dance that evening in the Persian 
Room of the Skirvin Tower Hotel. 
Evelyn LaRue Pittman Choir will pro- 
vide entertainment. 

The final business session on Satur- 
day morning will hear reports of offi- 
cers and committees, elect officers and 
transact other business. 

Jay G. Porterfield, Stillwater, chair- 


J.D. FLEMING 


man of the Oklahoma A. & M. College 
research and educational committee, will 
lead a panel discussion on the state’s 
research and educational program for 
cotton. 


@ H. L. HILDEWEIN, assistant 
Extension director at New Mexico A. & 
M., will retire March 31, Dr. R. A. 
Nichols, dean and director of agriculture, 
recently announced. Hildewein has been 
engaged in Extension work for 39 years 
in Kansas and New Mexico. 


Arizona Committee Named 
For Cotton Week 


A ten-man committee of growers and 
cotton industry men has been chosen 
by J. Clyde Wilson, Buckeye, president 
of Arizona Cotton Growers’ Association, 
to handle promotional activities for 
Arizona Cotton Week, May 14-19. Com- 
mittee duties include choosing a junior 
Maid of Cotton and sponsoring a poster 
contest to determine a slogan for Cotton 
Week. 

Members of the committee are: Roy 
Miller, Tucson, chairman; Wilson; Fred 
Porter, Jr., Phoenix; F. C. Layton, 
Thatcher; John Obermeyer, Phoenix; 
Ade Abbott, Tucson; Walt Switzer, 
Phoenix; Cecil Collerette, Casa Grande; 
Henry Berg, Phoenix; and Dan W. 
Clarke, Tucson. 


Nitrated Pastures Are 


Dangerous for Cattle 

Nitrate, which acts as a tonic for 
plants on which it is spread this time 
of year, can be very poisonous to cattle. 
And frequently cattle left on freshly 
nitrated areas develop fatal cases of 
nitrate poisoning. 

For this reason, Alabama Extension 
Livestockman H. Gregory warns 
cattlemen to keep their herds off graz- 
ing that’s been freshly top-dressed with 
nitrogen. High concentration of nitro- 
gen materials in the plants immediately 
after application of the fertilizer is 
what affects cattle. Therefore it’s not 
safe to put the animals back on a ni- 
trated field for about a week after the 
first good rain following fertilization. 





D. - ie bb Co. Methun- Early Maturing ® Heavy Yielding 
© High Lint Percent (38% to ee 
® Easy Picking— Hand or Machine. 
® 1-1/16 to 1% Inch Staple. 


DELTAPINE 
PLANTING SEED “\, 


_ 
TRADE MARK 


Breeder’s Registered 


“ DELTAPINE 15 


Breeder’s Registered 


NZ 


Leads them all 
year after year! 


to 38% 


D&PL-FOX 


Fast Fruiting ® Early Maturing 

® Excellent for Machine Harvesting 

® Moderately-High Lint Percent (34% 
) © 1-1/16 to 1-3/32 Inch Staple. 


More than one-third of the entire U. S. cotton 
acreage is planted to Deltapine Cottons year 
after year. Place your order for Breeder’s Regis- 


tered Seed, now. 
Department. 


DELTA & PINE LAND CO. 


Write, wire or phone Sales 


SCOTT, MISSISSIPPI 
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We have a moderate amount 
of Breeder’s Registered Seed 
of a new 1%-inch strain Del- 
tapine, Deltapine Staple. 


Breeders of the Belt’s Best Cottons 
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— ginners will tell you that their Le Roi 

engines operate for years without shut-downs. 
The Le Roi L3460 engine owned by Mound Bayou 
Gin Company at Mound Bayou, Mississippi, is typical. 
It has run for five years without needing an overhaul 
or repairs. 


no overhaul and no repairs One reason for the money-saving dependability of 
Le Roi engines is that they are designed for cotton-gin 

° and mill service. They have the weight and stamina to 

needed for le Roi L3460 take heavy loads over long operating periods. Yet, they 
require less floor space than other engines of similar 


engine in five years | horsepower ratings. 


The Le Roi L3460 engine at Mound Bayou Gin 





Company runs on natural gas — the same low-cost 


a 
of operation fuel that is used for the dryers and other equipment. 


In the Le Roi size range from 40 to 510 continuous 
hp, there’s an engine with plenty of power for all 
your requirements — ginning, pressing, cleaning, de- 
linting, plus all the accessories used in a modern 
installation, 

Le Roi distributors with complete stocks of parts 
and experienced personnel are close-by in every cotton- 
producing area. Ask your distributor to tell you more 
about Le Roi engines — or write us for literature. 


Le RO} = Division of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 


Cotton Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Oklahoma 
PORTABLE AIR COMPRESSORS * TRACTAIR * STATIONARY AIR COMPRESSORS * AIR TOOLS * ENGINES 
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e Farm Bill Fight Hot — Time and tem- 
pers are getting short as Congress 
struggles to send a new farm program 
to the White House within the next 30 
days. And it may all go for naught un- 
less that bill is acceptable to the Presi- 
dent. 

Observers here think April 1 is the 
deadline for getting the Soil Bank, 
heart of the new bill, into law if it is 
to be even partially effective this year. 
Opinion is that passage will be uncom- 
fortably close to that date. 

Early passage of a new farm law 
is vastly complicated by the violent 
clash of views over price supports. There 
has been no sign that the backers of 
either high supports or flexibles are 
even thinking about giving in or com- 
promising. 

This no-compromise attitude on 90 
percent parity supports was empha- 
sized when the Senate took up debate 
on the farm bill and the House Agri- 
culture Committee opened hearings on 
“the farm problem” generally. The 
House has no bill before it, having sent 
its 90 percent price propper to the Sen- 
ate last year. 


e Split Doesn’t Help — The situation in 
Congress isn’t helped by the three-way 
split of the major farm organizations. 
The Farm Bureau is pulling out all the 
stops in an effort to knock out the 90 
percent supports and assure continued 
use of flexibles. The Farmers Union is 
working equally hard to restore 90 per- 
cent supports, while the National Grange 
is keeping hands off on the support is- 
sue. 

The Grange continues to insist that 
the answer to farm difficulties is not 
to be found in the level of price sup- 
ports and that continued reliance on 
those—whether high or low—would only 
lead farmers into deeper difficulties. 

Pretty much the same division exists 
over whether to return to the old pari- 
ty formula, or to permit the modernized 
formula to continue in effect. For cot- 
ton, corn, wheat and a few other com- 
modities the modernized parity results 
in lower supports. 

There is talk around Congress that the 
Republican National Committee is get- 
ting into the act with a $250,000 “edu- 
cational fund” intended to popularize 
flexible supports. The Committee won’t 
confirm the amount, but says it is con- 
sidering a campaign along that line. 

Two earlier proposals for farm legis- 
lation now seem to have been lost in the 
shuffle. One is the limitation on the 
amount of support money any one farm- 
er could receive; the other a support 
rate higher for small farmers than for 
larger. Opinion seems to be that both 
would be politically desirable, but un- 
workable in practice. 

e Soil Bank Unopposed — Whatever on- 
position there ever was to the Soil Bank 
proposal seems to have melted away. 
There still are differences of opinion 
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over details, but those are no great ob- 
stacle to passage. 

The Farm Bureau, which claims to 
have originated the Soil Bank idea, still 
insists that compliance be made com- 
pulsory. But that probably is a losing 
battle in the face of Administration 
insistance on voluntary participation. It 
is one of the few times that Benson and 
the Bureau have differed so sharply. 

About the only question concerning 
the Soil Bank is how effective it may be 
in (1) reducing production, (2) lower- 
ing the surplus stockpile and, (3) rais- 
ing farm income this year. Those ques- 
tions are in the minds of a good many 
backers of the bill. 


e May Cut Lint Five Percent — Unoffi- 
cial estimates here are that the maxi- 
mum amount of cotton acreage that 
would be taken out this year is 10 per- 
cent of the national 17-million acre al- 
lotment. That 10 percent, it is argued, 
would produce no more than 5 percent of 
the crop, chiefly because the acres would 
be the least productive on most farms. 
Fertilizer added to the remaining acres 
would increase yields. 

Benefits to cotton growers are further 
questioned by other provisions in the 
bill, one of which would change the sup- 
port base from 7/8-inch Middling to 
average of the crop. Even if cotton 
props stay at 90 percent of parity that 
would have the effect of reducing sup- 
ports bv about $12 a bale. 

Another cotton provision would es- 
tablish a national reserve of one per- 
cent of the cotton allotment for in- 
creasing allotments to small farmers. 
In addition, a three percent state re- 
serve would be established for the same 
purpose. 

The consensus of farm-state con- 
gressmen and others who have studied 
the Soil Bank proposal is that it is a 
provision that should have been in the 
law long ago; that it is better to con- 
serve fertility in the soil than to store 
it in bins and warehouses. But those 
who expect it to bring an early rever- 
sal of the farm recession are due to be 


disappointed. 
The farm situation results directly 
from (a) restricted production due to 


declining markets, (b) falling prices at 
the same time that (c) operating costs 
have been rising. The Soil Bank prom- 
ises no early reversal of any of those 
trends. 

There is no contention here that the 
Bank, even if in full operation, would 
have any appreciable bolstering effect 
on market prices. Production still would 
be large enough to meet market needs, 
with some left over to go into govern- 
ment storage. 

The beneficial effect could be that the 
amount going into government storage 
would be less than it has been; that 
eventually the government, through ex- 
port programs, might be able to re- 
duce the stockpile sufficiently to buoy 
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up prices. Time of that is estimated by 
Benson at three to four years. 

The amount by which the program 
would reduce operating costs is highly 
debatable. Except for seed, fertilizer 
and gasoline the net reduction in operat- 
ing costs of the average family-sized 
farm would be relatively small. It might 
not be large enough to off-set the con- 
templated 50 percent reduction in gross 
income of cotton growers, for example. 

Those are some of the reasons why 
many congressmen are unwilling to re- 
ly on the Soil Bank plan to help farm- 
ers this year, ahead of the election. 
That is why, too, many of them are de- 
termined to force an immediate return, 
for this year and next, to higher price 
supports. 


Czichos Is Named Assistant 
Head of Mill Department 


E, F. Czichos, who has been division 
manager of all Swift & Co. cottonseed 
oil mills in the South, has been trans- 
ferred to Chicago as assistant head of 
the organization’s oil mill department, 
according to C. T. Prindeville, vice- 
president. Czichos has had his _ head- 
quarters at Memphis. 





E. F. CZICHOS 


A veteran of 40 years in the oil mill 


joined Swift as a 
scale clerk at the 
in 1915, at the 


business, Czichos 
stenographer and 
Waco, Texas, oil mill 
age of 19. 

He soon transferred to the district 
office at Houston, where he felt there 
was a good opportunity to learn more 
about the business. He left Houston for 
Army service during World War I, and 
returned to Swift at Waco. He held 
jobs there as gin bookkeeper, assistant 
cashier and cashier. In 1922, he was 
transferred to Memphis as cashier, and 
five years later was named manager 
of the Little Rock oil mill, where he 
served for 15 years. 

Czichos moved to Dallas in 1942 as 
Southwest district manager, directing 
oil mill business in that territory. In 
1952, Swift combined two oil mill dis- 
tricts—the Southwestern and South- 
eastern—and put the combined division 
under the supervision of Czichos. 

Born in Cameron, Texas, Czichos was 


graduated from Lott, Texas, high school 
and studied bookkeeping, 
shorthand at Waco. 


banking and 
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TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 


INDIA STAR and SOUTHERN STAR 








2 Ib. 
Jute Bagging 


Be enable our customers to receive 
prompt shipment, we have stocks of Southern 


Contact Star Bagging at Augusta as usual and India 


ONE OF THESE , 
REPRESENTATIVES Star Bagging at Galveston, Houston and Gulf- 


FOR FAST 
EFFICIENT port. 


Seméce You Can Rely on the 
Quality of Both Grades! 


SELLING AGENTS 


eS, tora =-s. 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. ROBERT BURGHER 
1222 Exchange Building 4107 Turtle Creek Blvd. a 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS i y e I si 7 Je 5 


MASON JACKSON CO. 
A U S. arn, Geo ®& Gis 


525 Spring St. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


PR oi es 
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® Mrs. P. T. Pinckney 


Dies From Burns 


MRS. P. T. PINCKNEY, Tiptonville, 
Tenn., died Feb. 18 in a Memphis hos- 
pital as a result of burns suffered in a 
fire which destroyed the Pinckney home 
in Tiptonville on the night of Feb. 16. 

Her husband, vice-president and man- 
ager of the Lake County Oil Mill and a 
leader in the crushing industry for 
many years, was burned in the fire and 
taken to the Memphis hospital. His con- 
dition was reported at press time as 


encouraging. 

Their home was destroyed by flames 
after the house was struck by lightning. 
Two fire departments responded to the 
alarm. 

The couple barely escaped the flaming 
The bolt, which struck the house, 


house. 





either did not awaken the occupants im- 
mediately or they were dazed temporar- 
ily by shock, firemen believe. They 
escaped through a rear window which 
led to a porch. They were outside their 
home when help arrived. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pickney are the parents 
of P. T. Pinckney, Jr., and Mrs. Barbara 
Pierce of Memphis, and the grandpar- 
ents of Mrs. R. B. Paullus, of Frazier; 
and Pete and Elizabeth Pinckney of 
Memphis. 


$178,893 To Fight Beetle 


Governor Goodwin Knight of Cali- 
fornia has asked for $178,893 for use 
in fighting the Khapra beetle during the 
fiscal year 1956-57. The state spent 
about $439,000 suppressing the pest of 
stored grain during the past fiscal year. 











PHELPS 
HIGH PRESSURE 
AIR UNLOADER 


% Adaptability for any 


cars, boats, 
houses. 


*% Versatility to meet the re- 
quirements of all your op- 
erations and speeds up 
your seed handling. 


% Maintenance cost... like 
all Phelps Pneumatic 
Unloaders . . . is ex- 


ceptionally low. 


*% This unloader, , 
equipped with , 
Phelps 2-stage / 
fan, develops 2.7 / 
pounds PSI and 
is capable of 
conveying 
2,000 lbs 
per minute - 
up to 1,000 
feet. / 


FREE 
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loading or unloading trucks, box 
seed pallets or 
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e Georgia Forming New 
Bale and Half Club 


GEORGIA is starting a new “Bale and 
Half Per Acre Cotton Club” to recog- 
nize farmers who make that yield on all 
of their cotton acreage, J. R. Johnson, 
Extension agronomist, has announced. 

Johnson said Georgia’s cotton goal 
this year is one bale per acre. “The new 
club is designed to help attain this goal,” 
he added. 

Farmers entering the program will 
follow Extension Service recommenda- 
tions on land selection and preparation, 
fertilization, variety, and cultural prac- 
tices. 

Complete records on labor, soil test 
reports, fertilization, insect control, cul- 
tivation, number of plants per acre, and 
other phases of cotton production will 
be furnished. Out of these, Johnson ex- 
plained, will come information that will 
enable farmers to boost cotton yields in 
the future. 

The agronomist said various segments 
of the cotton industry have teamed up 
to sponsor the Bale and Half Per Acre 
Cotton Club. Farmers have until June 
1 to enter their cotton crops as a dem- 
stration with the county agent. 


Hoblitzelle Nominations 


Deadline April 1 


Nominations for the 1956 Hoblitzelle 
Achievement Award consisting of $5,000 
and a gold medal, must be in by April 
1, 1956, according to Fred Shaw, award 
secretary. The award will go to the 
professional worker in agriculture who 
has made the most worthwhile contri- 
bution in Texas during the past three 
years. Nominations must be submitted 
with material supporting the candidates. 
The presentation will be made at Texas 
Research Foundation at Renner. 







Exchange Elects Avent 


Thomas E. Avent, the Fresno mana- 
ger of the Allenberg Cotton Co., Inc., is 
the new president of the Fresno Cotton 
Exchange. 

He was elected to succeed A. M. 
Crawford, Jr., who automatically be- 
came a director of the exchange. 

Other officers named were T. M. 
Perkins, Jr., vice-president; Arthur F. 
Crueger, secretary, and Leo Smith and 
Virgil L. Wright, Bakersfield, Kirby 
Sabin, Jr., Garland Roberts, Berson 
Frye and J. J. McNamara, all of Fres- 
no, directors, 


Cotton Soil Fumigation 
Improves Milo Yield 


A soil fumigation test for cotton paid 
off for Shep Laassiter, Four Oaks, N.C., 
but not quite the way he had expected. 
When hail destroyed the cotton, Lassi- 
ter planted milo in the field and the 
yield of the grain sorghum was quite 
superior to that on untreated soil. 


Second Cotton Picking 


A second cotton picking season started 
the third week of February in Fresno 
County, Calif., for many cotton produc- 
ers. Prevented from picking earlier by 
unfavorable weather, some producers 
were in their fields harvesting the crop 
for the first time. 











Remember This? 


ws 


lt Happened in 1938 .. . 


THE GROUP SHOWN HERE gathered in Memphis on Novy. 21-22, 1938, to form what was destined to become the most con- 
structive and influential organization ever developed to serve all of the cotton industry. This was the organizational meeting 
of the National Cotton Council, and the speaker is the late Oscar Johnston, founder and first president of the Council. 


Producer Associates Ask 
90 Percent Supports 


American Cotton Producer Associates 
have urged Southern senators to main- 
tain cotton price supports at 90 per- 
cent of parity because the shift of the 
parity base from 7/8 inch to the average 
grade and staple will lower the support 
price about $15 a bale. 

Wires urging this action were sent 
from Memphis Feb. 16 following a 


HOWARD W. ZUCH 


To Discuss Ginning Problems 
A LARGE ATTENDANCE of ginners is indicated for the 1956 Texas Cotton Gin- 


meeting. Attending were respresenta- 
tives from Louisiana, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Missouri, 
North and South Carolina and Texas. 

The group also urged USDA to de- 
velop an export sale program on a com- 
petitive bid basis and to protect domes- 
tic mills from textile imports. 

Committees were named to study a 
long-range cotton program and to de- 
velop financing of the producer organi- 
zation. 


A. M. PENDLETON 


ning Short Course, Feb. 28-29 at and near Harlingen, Texas, to hear discussions of 
ginning problems by the two men shown here and others. Howard W. Zuch is gin- 
ning specialist for Texas Extension Service at College Station and A. M. Pendleton, 
Dallas, is USDA Extension specialist. Others on the program, published earlier in 
The Press, will include representatives from private firms, USDA research institu- 
tions and Texas A. & M. College. On Feb. 29 ginners attending will go to individual 
gins to hear gin machinery manufacturers’ personnel discuss their own equipment. 
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® Overby To Discuss 
Quality and Use 


E. J. OVERBY, Washington, director of 
USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice, cotton division, will be one of the 
speakers at the twelfth Cotton Spinner- 
Breeder Conference, March 7-8 in Char- 
lotte, N.C. He will discuss “Qualities of 
Cotton Consumed in the U.S.” 

The purpose of the Spinner-Breeder 
Conference is to provide a forum for the 
discussion of mutual problems and 
thereby promote over-all advancements 
in the cotton industry. Location of the 
conference alternates between mill and 
producer territories. The last meeting 
was held in Greenville and Stoneville, 
Miss., in October of 1954. 

Delta Council sponsors the annual 
event and the hosts for the conference 
will be the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Institute and the Combed Yarn 
Spinners’ Association. Besides the dis- 
cussions, which will be held in the Hotel 
Charlotte, tours will be conducted 
through several mills in surrounding 
territory. Representatives from the Tex- 
tile Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will also appear with prominent 
spinners and breeders. 

Details of the program appeared in a 
previous issue of The Press. 


River Water Supply Good 


In Western States 


The outlook for water supply from 
rivers in the Western Mountain States 
is more promising than last year with 
exception of the Gila and Little Colora- 
do River Basins in Arizona, the Rio 
Grande, Pecos and Canadian Rivers in 
New Mexico and the Arkansas River 
Basin in Colorado, which in some cases 
are less than half of the 15-year (1938- 
52) average. Most of the remaining areas 
have had well above normal winter 
rains and streamflow ranging from 
near average to as much as twice the 
15-year average. 
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In Memphis, March 12-13-14 





Midsouth Meeting Theme 
“Quality Cotton Sells” 


@ THREE GINNERS’ ASSOCIATIONS announce plans for ex- 
hibits, business sessions and entertainment programs expected to 
attract large attendance of members of the cotton industry. 


be the theme featured at the 
Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit in Mem- 
phis on March 12-13-14. W. Kemper 
Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., is in charge 
of the arrangements, working with other 
officials of the sponsoring groups. 

Ginners and their families attending 
will see extensive exhibits and enjoy a 
full program of entertainment and bus- 
iness discussions. 

Held at the Midsouth Fairgrounds, the 
event is expected to attract a large at- 
tendance from Arkansas, Missouri, IIl- 
inois, Tennessee, Mississippi and Louis- 
iana. 

Three ginners’ 


7 te COTTON SELLS” will 


associations sponsor 
the Midsouth program and will hold 
their annual business sessions at that 
time. Sponsors and their officers are: 

Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ 
Association—W. H. Haslauer, East 
Prairie, Mo., president; Fred Carter, 
Lake City, Ark. and R. S. Barnett, Jr., 
Altheimer, Ark., vice-presidents; W. 
Kemper Bruton, executive vice-president 
and treasurer, R. D. Hughes, Jr., sec- 
retary and Miss Nancy Holland, assist- 
ant secretary, all of Blytheville, Ark. 

Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton Ginners’ 
Association—John T. Carroll, Gilbert, 
La., president; G. D. Brown, Lyon, Miss., 
and Dan P. Logan, Gilliam, La., vice- 
presidents; Garner M. Lester, Jackson, 
Miss., treasurer; and Gordon W. Marks, 
Jackson, Miss., executive vice-president 
and secretary. 

Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tions—John Wilder, Mason, Tenn., pres- 
ident; M. S. Wilson, Arlington, Tenn., 
vice-president; and W. T. Pigott, Milan, 
Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 


e Program Details Given—Registration 
for the meeting will start on Sunday, 
March 11, at 2 p.m. in the Peabody 
Hotel. 

Meetings of the boards of directors of 
the sponsoring organizations will be 
held at 4 p.m. Sunday. 

The extensive exhibits, which will 
show many different products and ser- 
vices used by members of the cotton 
ginning industry, are scheduled to open 
on Monday morning at the Midsouth 
Fairgrounds, the same location where 
they have been held in previous years. 

Business sessions will be held in the 
Casino Building, while the exhibits are 
to be in the Shelby County Building. 
Each afternoon will be held open to give 
ginners and their guests ample time to 
examine the displays and to visit with 
friends in the exhibit hall. Guest speak- 
ers are on the program Monday morning. 

Federal Compress Co. will be host 
Monday at 7 p.m. during a a cocktail 
hour, and the individual associations 
will have their annual banquets that 
evening at 8 p.m. These events will be at 
the Peabody Hotel. 

For Tuesday morning’s business ses- 
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sion, in addition to entertainment, there 
will be a panel discussion devoted to the 
theme of the meeting, “Quality Cotton 
Sells.” 

Lon Mann, Mann’s Gin, Marianna, 
Ark., will be moderator, with the fol- 
lowing panel members: Dr. Webster 
Pendergrass, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; S. L. Calhoun, Agricultural 
Chemicals Co., Greenville, Miss.; Keith 
Bilbrey, Arkansas Extension Service, 
Blytheville; J. K. Jones, John Deere 
Plow Co., Memphis; Herschel McRae, 
National Cotton Council, Memphis; and 
A. L. Vandergriff, Lummus Cotton Gin 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 

Cottonseed oil mills will be hosts that 
evening at a variety show at the 
Ellis Auditorium in downtown Memphis. 
Admission will be free for those who 
have convention badges and their guests. 

On Wednesday, the exhibits will be 
open from 9 a.m. until noon, when the 
meeting ends. 


Sam Sanders, Broker, Dies 

Friends throughout the industry have 
been saddened by the recent death of 
Sam A. Sanders of Little Rock. A brok- 
er in cottonseed, soybean and other oil- 
seed products for many years, he was 
widely known in the industry. 


More Livestock on Farms 


But Values Decrease 


Livestock numbers increased while 
value declined during 1955, the Jan. 1 
estimate issued by USDA shows. Hogs 
increased nine percent and cattle one 
percent to set a new record high. Horses 
and mules continued their decline, drop- 
ping eight percent in number last year. 
Sheep and lambs decreased one percent 
and poultry two percent. 

The aggregate value of these animals 
and poultry Jan. 1 was estimated at 
$10,757,612,000 compared with $11,209,- 
832,000 the year before. 

Hogs lost most in value, followed by 
sheep and lambs. 

Values of cattle, horses and mules and 
poultry were higher than a year earlier. 

The numbers of livestock and poultry 
on farms Jan. 1 this year and last, re- 
spectively: 

Cattle 97,456,000 this year compared 
with 96,952,000 last year; milk cows 
23,318,000 and 23,462,000; hogs, 55,088,- 
000 and $50,474,000; all sheep 31,109,000 
and 31,582,000; horses and mules 3,- 
962,000 and 4,309,000; chickens 382,218,- 
000 and 390,708,000 and turkeys 4,892,- 
000 and 4,917,000. 

The total value of livestock and poul- 
try on Jan. 1 this year and last includ- 
ed: 

Cattle $8,581,370,000 and $8,517,027,- 
000; milk cows $3,235,106,000 and $3,- 
148,392,000; hogs $977,165,000 and $1,- 
542,285,000; all sheep $443,841,000 and 
$471,490,000; horses and mules $247,- 
939,000 and $242,107,000; chickens 
$480,399,000 and $410,741,000 and tur- 
keys $26,898,000 and $26,185,000. 


@ EARL W. SEARS, Dallas 
field service supervisor, National Cotton 
Council, and Mrs. Sears had a new 
son on Feb. 16, making two boys and a 
girl in the family. 


Photo by Ed Hollowell, NCPA 


Alabama Community Gets Cotton Award 


PRESENTATION of awards in the Alabama Cotton Contest to leaders of the Mt. 
Hebron One-Variety Cotton Community is shown here. Left to right are James V. 
Kidd, Birmingham, speaker on the program as a representative of Alabama-Florida 
Cottonseed Products Association; L. B. Adams, president of the Mt. Hebron organi- 
zation; Sam High, ginning leader from Ashford; and J. R. Abney, Jr., Albertsville, 
who represented Alabama Cotton Manufacturers’ Association on the program. 
Crushers and cotton manufacturers sponsor the contest, which is conducted by the 
Extension Service. Mt. Hebron was one of four district winners, with the top award 
going to Stewart Community, as reported previously in The Press. 
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Mechanization Meet 
To Be Aug. 22-24 


The tenth annual Beltwide Cot- 
ton Mechanization Conference will 


be held in Atlanta, Aug. 22-24, 
the National Cotton Council has 
announced. Sponsored by _ the 
Council, in cooperation with the 
University of Georgia, the farm 
equipment industry, farm organ- 
izations, USDA, and other groups, 
this year’s meeting will emphasize 
the urgent need for lowering cot- 
ton production costs and pinpoint 
mechanization’s role in this effort. 

The Atlanta Biltmore will be 
headquarters. Discussions built 
around the meeting’s objectives 
are scheduled through noon of the 
second day, Thursday, Aug, 23. 
In the afternoon the group will 
go to Experiment, Ga., for a dem- 
onstration of modern cotton pro- 
duction machinery and techniques. 
On Friday, Aug. 24, engineers en- 
gaged in mechanization research 
across the Cotton Belt will hold a 
workshop session at the Biltmore. 











© Sesame Processing 


Procedure Given 


SESAME PROCESSING information 
has been sent to members of National 
Cottonseed Products Association by the 
organization’s Educational Service. These 
recommendations for crushing sesame 
seed were outlined by H. F. Crossno, 
general superintendent, California Cot- 
ton Oil Corp., Los Angeles, who may 
have had more experience than any 
other U.S. mill superintendent in crush- 
ing the crop. 

1. Do not roll or grind sesame seed 
as the oil cells break down very rapidly; 
just go directly to cooker. 

2. Use very low temperatures and low 
depths of meal in cooker. 

3. Former cake, as with cottonseed. 

4. Blank off approximately four boxes 
of hydraulic press in order to avoid run- 
ning the ram out of the cylinders, due to 
lots of oil in meal. 

5. According to moisture in sesame 
seed, it might be necessary to dry 
through a dryer before entering cooker. 

6. If oil is being used for edible pur- 
poses it is necessary that it be govern- 
ment inspected for rat and mouse pel- 
lets, which is quite a job. Through air 
aspiration cleaning can be done, as there 
are many different ways to approach it. 
If not for edible purposes this you do 
not have to worry about. 

7. The oil is a very high quality grade, 
something similar to our refined cotton- 
seed oil. It does not turn rancid or 
cook away, which is very good in all 
frying purposes. 

8. The same can be done on Expellers, 
as above, and the only necessary changes 
that need to be done on standard Ex- 
pellers is the spacers on the barrels 
must be closed up to 7-14-5 and 5 on 
horizontal barrels. Verticals, 10-7-14-5. 
In using the shaft hump arrangement 
it is best to block off 414 inches at each 
hump to stop machine from footing and 
wear on barrel bars. Use low tempera- 
tures and low depths in Expeller cook- 
ers with good air venting on both cook- 
er and conditioner to take off excess 
moisture. 
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Missouri 4-H’ers Show ’Em 
In Three Bale Contest 


A yield of 1,285 pounds of lint per 
acre won the 1955 Missouri Cotton 
Producers’ Association 4-H Three Bale 
Per Acre Contest for Ronnie Whitfield, 
a member from Caruthersville. 

Ronnie, 16-year-old son of N. H. 
Whitfield, received $200 in U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds and a three-bale club lapel 
pin, Jim Killion, Association president, 
announced. Whitfield planted D & PLFox 
on a plot that had been in alfalfa for 
the preceding four years. Two weeks 
before planting he applied 400 pounds 
of 10-10-10 fertilizer and bedded the 
ground. During the growing season the 
field was hand chopped three times and 
plowed seven times. 

Second to seventh place winners and 


their Savings Bonds awards include, 
J. R. Johnson, Malden, 1,235 pounds, 
$150; Billy Pickard, Malden, 1,193 


pounds, $50; Lewis A. Riddick, Steele, 
1,155 pounds, $50; Jerome Franklin, 
Steele, 1,140 pounds, $50; Roy Birk, 
Charleston, 1,100 pounds, $50; and Dick 
Neely, Senath, 1,076 pounds, $50. All 
winners received a three-bale club pin. 


Dairy Supports Continued 


Current prices in support programs 
for butter and other dairy products will 
be continued during the 1956-57 market- 
ing year which begins on April 1, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son has announced. Butterfat will be 
supported at 56.2 cents per pound, 78 
percent of the parity price. 


Bulletin on Prices 


“High and Low Records of Fats, Oils 
and By-Products, 1945-55,” is a new 
publication from The Davidson Com- 
mission Co., Board of Trade Building, 
Chicago 4. 





Joins Ranks of Fathers 


N. J. WHETSTONE, II is shown here, 
because it was too early for us to get a 
picture of N. J. Whetstone, III, who ar- 
rived on Feb. 20 at Dallas, where daddy 
is secretary-treasurer of Texas Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association and father 
and mother are widely known among 
members of the of the cotton industry. 
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e Horses May Just Be 
Bored, He Decides 


WHY do horses chew posts? This ques- 
tion has been bothering horsemen for 
centuries, and for 20 years Professor 
Carroll S. Howell has been trying to find 
the answer. 

Do they do it because of a dietary 
lack? 

Do their teeth hurt? 

Do they need the roughage? 

Does the weather cause it? 

Or is wood chewing only a habit? 

Howell, an animal husbandry professor 
of the University of California, answers: 

“We don’t know exactly, yet.” 

He said a horse will chew up as much 
as a tenth of a pound of wood a day. 
Could horses chew fence posts for the 
same reason some people chew on match- 
es or toothpicks ? 

Maybe it does not matter, the profes- 
sor acknowledged, because “most of the 
stuff they chew off, they just drop on 
the ground.” 

Howell said some experts think “the 
animals just get bored standing around 
with nothing to do” and chewing wood 
is “a way of expending some sort of 
nervous energy.” 

About the most definite thing he has 
learned is that horses will not chew wood 
which is treated with creosote about 
three times a year. He has found also 
that horses in a field with animals in an 
adjacent field will chew more on the 
posts separating them from the other 
animals. They do not have to be other 
horses. Sheep and cattle will stimulate 
just as much extra chewing. 

Howell thinks maybe the horses want 
to bite the other animals. 

The older he gets, he says, the less he 
is sure of any of his horse research. But, 
he does know that horses of all ages chew 
wood, so it probably isn’t a teeth prob- 
lem; horses getting plenty of the right 
kind of feed still do it; young stallions 
chew less wood during the breeding sea- 
son; and mares with colts chew less than 
those without colts. 





George A. Krutilek & Company 


Manufacturer’s Representatives and 
Factory Warehousing Agents 
P. O. Box 227, El Paso, Texas 


* Pumps — Centrifugal, Abrasion 
resistant, Domestic, and Indus- 
trial. Pressure testing, core and 
drilling, and jetting operations 
pumps. 

* Heating and Water Equipment. 

* Valves — Abrasion resistant, 
Gates, Cock and Quick opening, 
Check and Butterfly. 

* Transmission Equipment. 


* Paint Spraying Equipment, 
Booths, and Fans. 

* Ventilators — Power roof, Elec- 
tric and Gravity, and Blowers. 

* Windows — Air-flow, Station- 
ary roof, and Basement. 

* Generating Light Plants. 

* Dairy Stalls and Equipment, 
Gates, Tools, Silo Unloaders, 
Equipment for Barn Cleaners, 
Crop Driers and Feeding. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1935 
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— desame Popular With Cooks 


NEW YORK TIMES article tells of increasing use of sesame seed 
in kitchens to flavor salads, breads, meats and other dishes. 


ESAME, the oilseed crop which re- 

search promises to make a raw ma- 
terial for oilseed processors in this coun- 
try, was the subject of an article recntly 
in the New York Times. That news- 
paper’s article discussed the increasing 
popuarity of sesame with home cooks. 

(While oil mills are primarily inter- 
ested in commercial production of sesame 
that can be harvested mechanically for 
crushing, and have aided research to- 
ward this goal through the National 
Cottonseed Products Association, this 
popularity of the seed as a confection 
may help to pave the way for its pro- 
duction and use as an oilseed.) 

Jane Nickerson points out in the 
Times that the oval seed which tastes 
something like almonds has long been 
popular in the Orient and is used com- 
mercially in this country in the produc- 
tion of Halvah (from the Arabic word 
meaning “sweet”), a pale, paste-like 
confection of sweetened, mashed sesame 
seeds. 

“A Washington housewife,” the Times 
article continues, “put sesame seeds in 
a pie crust and won $25,000 in a na- 
tional cooking contest in 1954. Since 
then, women have been sprinkling the 
seeds into salads, on frosting, on cook- 
ies, adding them to poultry stuffings 
and, in gerenal, experimenting with ses- 


ame. Many of the suggestions they have 
used have come from the American 
Spice Trade Association, also under the 
spell of sesame.” 


e Sesame in Many Ways — The Times 
article suggests that sesame seed be 
toasted by spreading in a shallow pan 
and baking in a moderate oven (350° 
F.) for 10 to 12 minutes. Hot baked 
breads of any kind can be brushed with 
unbeaten egg white and then sprinkled 
with the toasted seeds. 

Sesame seed butter, the article points 
out, is a pleasant variation on garlic 
butter. Toasted seeds are mixed with 
sweet butter (a half-cup of seeds to a 
half-pound of butter). A long, crusty 
French loaf is sliced, without cutting 
through the base of the loaf, and each 
piece spread with sesame butter, after 
which the loaf is wrapped in aluminum 
foil and heated for about 10 minutes 
at 375 degrees. 

A sauce for roast loin of pork, giving 
it an oriental flavor, is made by mixing 
a tablespoon of dry mustard with enough 
sherry to make a paste. One-fourth of 
a cup, each, of soy sauce, tomato sauce 
and sesame seeds are added. 

For green salads, the Times suggests 
adding toasted sesame seed to an oil 
and vinegar dressing. This gives the 


dressing a pleasant texture and nutty 
flavor. 

Sesame seed cookies and sesame seed 
tea bread are other recipes given in the 
article. 


Lee Makes Good Showing 


In Carolina County 


Lee soybean, a new variety developed 
for the South and tried out in South 
Carolina for the first time last year, 
has shown very good results in Orange- 
burg County, according to the Exten- 
sion Service. 

Comments from the 54 farmers who 
planted Lee last year held that the 
new strain is the earliest, followed by 
Jackson; the bean is much smaller size 
in stalk, but has twice as much 
quality; and it will not shatter as soon 
as other varieties. 

Lee is a USDA produced variety 
tested at Clemson and has been labeled 
a bean suited for good land and showing 
early growth. 


Committee To Recommend 
Grange Cotton Policy 


A cotton committee of the National 
Grange, appointed to recommend a cot- 
ton policy, will meet in Washington on 
March 9-10. 

Committee members are Harry Cald- 
well of North Carolina, James Bender 
of Texas, D. W. Brooks of Georgia, J. 
Clyde Wilson of Arizona, M. M. Kib- 
ler of California and Dr. C. R. Sayre 
of Mississippi. 





We, of Lewis’, are 
proud to be General 
FIRST and 


Motors’ 


COTTON 


OLDEST Distributor 


of the famous 
Diesel Engine. 


Today, throughout 
the Cotton Belt, the 
GM Diesels have be- 

come the STAND- 
ARD of cotton gin 


owners 

where. 
Best wishes to you 
all for a most suc- 
cessful meeting. 


every- 


PAKY- DIESEL ENG. CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
92 WEST CAROLINA 
JA 5-6447 


dil A happy privilege it is fo 


Over and over again—in one 
cotton gin installation after 
another, you have found that 
the GM Diesel reduces costs 
and increases profits. As the 
owner of one gin expressed 
it, ‘‘My GM not only costs less 
to operate but it’s depend- 
able in that it’s always ready 
to tackle any and all loads.”’ 


Exclusive Mid-South GM 
Diesel Distributors 


NO. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


3021 EAST BROADWAY 
; Windsor 5-232] 
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WELCOME T0 MEMPHIS 


r Lewis-Diesel to greet you 
as you gather in Memphis for your convention meet- 
ings. We sincerely invite you to ‘‘come see us”’ 
while you are here. 


LEWIS’ SERVICE 

will continue to be our point 
of greatest pride. Immediate 
and complete service 24 
hours daily throughout the 
ginning season! Lewis’ Rent- 
al Engines available during 
overhauls to eliminate shut- 
downs! 





GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
POWER 
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Wintering Plains Welcome 
Snow Eating “Chinook” 


The “chinook” is about as welcome to 
wintering Rocky Mountain States as 
a trip to Florida. Official definition of 
the “chinook” states it is “a name given 
in the western U.S. and Canada to a 
warm, dry, southwest wind along the 
eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains,” 
says U.S. Weather Bureau. 

It may occur during any season, but 
its affects are most marked in winter, 
when it may cause a very rapid rise in 
temperature and causes the snow to dis- 
appear in a few hours. The wind may 
blow at any velocity from a gale to a 
breeze and for any period of time. 

The “chinook” is essentially a down- 
slope flow of air that has been pushed 
to the top of the Divide from the west 
and then spills over and flows down the 
eastern slope into the Great Plains. 
This is the one important fact that 
makes the “chinook” what it is and 
different from other winds. It flows 
down the slope of the mountains, which 
means that it not only moves from 
place to place, but also from higher to 
lower elevations. Thus, it is compressed 
and made warmer at the rate of 5.5 de- 
grees for every 1,000 feet of its de- 
scent, 


Good Yield of Sesame 


I. C, Pittman, Parker County, Texas, 
reports a yield of 1,500 pounds per 
acre of Rio sesame on 22 acres. Acreage 
will increase in 1956. 


To Head Oil Chemists 


T. H. HOPPER, New Orleans, is sched- 
uled to become president of the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society at the spring meet- 
ing in Houston, April 23-25. He is head 
of the analytical, physical-chemical and 
physics section of USDA’s Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory in New 
Orleans; and is incumbent vice-president 
and membership chairman of the Society, 
so that he automatically becomes presi- 
dent under the by-laws. Balloting for 
other officers is under way and results 
will be announced in Houston. 


@ Antibiotics Will 


Aid Fishermen 


ANTIBIOTICS are going to be a boon to 
fishermen, a group of fish technologists 
was told recently; but the drug won’t 
do anything about the problem of catch- 
ing the fish in the first place. 

Dr. Alex A. Malaspina of the technical 
service department of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co, says that antibiotics can extend the 
freshness of fish up to 100 percent or 
mo ¢ and will permit a longer interval 
be: veen catch and consumption. This 
will permit shipments for longer dis- 
tances and will enable fishermen to stay 
at sea longer and obtain greater quanti- 
ties of fish. 


U.S. Lard Exports Drop To 


Dominican Republic 


U.S. lard exports to the Dominican 
Republic, never very large, in the past 
always accounted for an important part 
of the total Dominican requirements for 
fats and oils. In 1947, the country took 
almost 900,000 pounds of U.S. lard. 
Since then, total U.S. lard imports de- 
clined until in 1955 they were less than 
200 pounds, FAS reports. 

The two main factors causing the de- 
cline are that the high tariff to the 
country on lard make it very expensive 
and that the Dominican Republic has 
made a successful attempt to be self- 
sufficient in fats and oils. The one and 
only peanut oil mill in the country has 
encouraged farmers to grow the crop 
by giving seed and cultivating materials 
to them and helping to form machinery 
pools at low prices. 
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ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS 


GIN, MILL AND ELEVATOR WORK 


416-424 AVENUE L 


PHONE PO 5S 
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RATES AND CLOSING DATES: Ten cents per word per insertion. Include your firm name 
and address in making word count. Minimum charge $2.06. Copy must be in our hands by 
Tharedey morning fheed week of issue. Please write plainly. 





Oil Mill apni for Sale 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Rebuilt 
twin motor Anderson high speed expellers, French 
screw presses, stack cvokers, meal coolers, four- 
teen inch conditioners, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock & Associates, Glen 
— Pa. 


FOR SALE — Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14’’ conditioner and 36” cooker; 
5 high 60” ball bearing rolls. 176 and 141l-saw 
Carver linters. 72’’ and 85” cookers. Butters mill- 
ing machine. Double box linter press. Filter press. 
Attrition mills. Single drum hull beater. 42” 
Carver hullers.—Sproles & Cook Machinery Co., 
151 Leslie St., Telephone PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—200 feet 16” plain conveyors, 36 
feet 16” cut flight conveyors, 30 feet 9” cut flight 
conveyors, 60 feet 4” plain conveyors. One 30 and 
one 40 h.p. 2200 volt electric motors. One coup- 
ling type clutch 35 h.p. 2-7/16 bore, cast iron 
elevator boots, steel splint pulleys, shafts and 
plain bearings.—Brady Cotton Oil Company, Paul 
Klatt, secretary, Phone 2218, Brady, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Cotton seed delinter 106-saw Conti- 
nental, extra saws and mandrel, complete with 
elevator, $500. One Gustafson slurry treater, ex- 
cellent condition, $600.—E. C. Allen, Piedmont, 
Alabama. 





ELECTRIC MOTOR SALE! 


Rebuilt and New Ball Bearing Motors 
3/60/220-440/2300 Volts 





H.P. Type Speed Price 
300 Slipring 900 $3500 
200 Slipring 900 New 3152 
200 Slipring 720 2368 
150 Slipring 900 New 2590 
150 Slipring 900 1566 
200 Sq. Cage 900 1481 
150 Sq. Cage 900 1188 
100 Slipring 1200 1076 
100 Slipring 900 1189 
100 Sq. Cage 1200 758 
100 Sq. Cage 900 879 
75 Sq. Cage 1800 490 
75 Slipring 1200 889 
75 Slipring 900 991 
75 Sq. Cage 1200 564 
60 Sq. Cage 1800 356 
50 Sq. Cage 1800 290 


All Sizes and Types Motors Up to 800 H.P. in 
Stock. LOAN MOTORS AVAILABLE AT NO 
CHARGE. 


Wholesale and Retail Distributors of 
DELCO — GENERAL ELECTRIC — ACEC 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


DALLAS FORT WORTH 
HUnter-4606 FAnnin-9308 

LUBBOCK HARLINGEN 
POrter 3-4711 GArfield 3-6587 








FOR SALE Multiple } head linter saw ayia ma- 
chines 106 or 141 saw linters. Excellent for seed 
delinting plants.—Creasy Rotary Filer Co., Bal- 
linger, Texas. 





Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—Cotton gins, oil mills, compresses 
and grain elevators. Contact M. M. Phillips, Phone 
TE5 8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


FOR SALE—4-80 saw Murray late model outfit 
complete with tower drier, two inclined cleaners, 
big bur machine, Super Mitchells, Murray saw 
type lint cleaners and all-steel down-packing press. 
This is the cleanest outfit and in the best condi- 
tion of any outfit in the whole country.—-Sam 
Clements, Phone 1362, West Memphis, Arkansas. 
FOR SALE— 2-80 Continental brush direct con- 
nected gins. 2-66 Super Mitchell extractor feeders 
flat belts. Used seed sterilizers.—Service Gin Co., 
P. O. Box 21, Phone 4251, Ville Platte, Louisiana. 











SPECIAL BARGAINS—One complete late model 
5-80 all-steel Murray gin outfit, less buildings, 
land and wagon scales priced extremely low as 
such plant is being replaced by a complete new 
90-saw outfit and must be removed by March 15, 
1956. This plant consists of 5-80 saw late model 
loose roll glass front Murray gins, 66” Supers, 
Mitchell conveyor distributor, two 10’ steel Hard- 
wicke-Etter bur machines, 7- and 9-cylinder Hard- 
wicke-Etter cleaners, 24-shelf Hardwicke-Etter 
drier with heater, two rotor lifts, seed scales, seed 
sterilizer, all steel Continental up-packing press, 
with practically new condenser and tramper, large 
dust collector, five electric motors with a total 
horsepower of 245, several very nice fans on V-belt 
drives, as well as the usual auxiliary air pipe, 
line shaft and other items. One older model 4-80 
Lummus outfit to be moved. Miscellansous items 
in our Waco stock and in the territory consist of 
several very nice late model Murray and Conti- 
nental air blast and brush gins, eleven 60” Super 
Mitchells, eight 66” Supers, five 66” Master Double 
X, V-belt drive Continentals, four 60” late type 
Hardwicke-Etters with after cleaners and V-belt 
drives for repair parts only. One 5-80 Mitchell 
conveyor distributor, one 4-80 Lummus conveyor 
distributor, one 6-cylinder steel Continental in- 
cline, one 6-cylinder Stacy and one 4-cylinder 
Lummus cleaners, with V-belt drives. One Conti- 
nental Paragon and one very nice Murray PX 
steel-bound press. Hundreds of miscellaneous items 
in the way of gins, feeders, cleaners, separators, 
bur extractors, condensers, driers and _ heaters 
available in our Waco stock for your choice selec- 
tion. For your largest, oldest and most reliable 
source of used and reconditioned gin machinery, 
contact us. Qualified graduate engineer to assist 
you with any of your machinery problems, at no 
obligation. Call us regarding any machinery or 
complete plants you have for sale or trade.— 
R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Tele- 
phones: Day: 2-8141, Night: 3-7929, Waco, Te Texas. 








FOR SALE—To be moved, complete 5-70 saw air 
blast Munger gins, Mitchell flat belt type cleaners, 
New Murray condenser, sterilizer, rotary lift, 
press, 34’ Howe scale, electric power. Will sell all 
or ’ Part. —Mrs. H. B. Seifert Gin, Weimar, Texas. 





FOR SALE— One Continental steel, side discharge, 
#60 condenser. Will sell at a bargain.—Farmers 
Union Co-op Gin, Sentinel, Oklahoma. 


FOR SALE--Five Super (Chief Mitchell feeders 
with hard saws in good shape. One Continental 
E.J. tramper in good shape.—J. L. Smallwood, 
Phone 72 or 320, Box 1908, Levelland, Texas. 
FOR SAL E— 5-80 saw gin located in one of the 
outstanding cotton producing counties in Northeast 
Texas.—Box NN, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 

FOR SALE—8-80 saw Cen-Tennial Commander 
loose roll gin stands. Will sell complete or saw 
cylinders separate. Will sell at a sacrifice. Also 
for sale one steel-bound Cen-Tennial press, up- 
packing, with tramper and pump.—McColl Gin 
Co., Bennettsville, S.C. 




















FOR SALE—Lint flue for either 4 4- or 5-80 Mur- 
ray, new 1949, in good condition.—Enderlin Bros. 
Gin, Conway, ‘Arkansas. 


FOR SALE—Modern operating Lummus gin con- 
sisting of 4-80 saw gins, cleaner separator, press, 
large capacity drier, bur machine, electric motors, 
and seed and cotton scales. Priced to move. All 
ready to start 1956 season. Located middle Georgia. 
Write Box JJ, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—5-70 saw Murray gins, roll dump 
fronts, complete with lint flue. 5-70 saw 10” steel 
belt distributor. 5-70 Blewett extractor feeders. 
Two Murray 1952 Model 7-cylinder 523%” steel 
incline cleaners. All in fair condition.—Virgil 
Jumper, Idabel, Oklahoma. 

FOR SALE — Conveyor distributors. One 5-80 
Mitchell, one 5-80 Hardwicke-Etter, one 5-70 Lum- 
mus. Gins: 5-90 Gullet, 4-80 Lummus 1949 model, 
glass front double mote, 4-80 Continental Model C 
brush, five Continental F3 brush with Continental 
Triple X huller feeders, 5-70 all-steel Lummus, 
4-80 1952 Model Murray glass front with mote suc- 
tion, 4-80 Cen-Tennial air blast with loose roll 
boxes and glass fronts. 5-70 Continental Model C 
brush with 30 fronts. 5-70 Lummus all-steel ball- 
bearing picker rollers. Driers: One Murray big 
reel, two Lummus thermo cleaners, one 5-80 
Mitchell. Bur machines: One Lummus 10’ all-steel 
with 5-cylinder after cleaners, one 10’ all-steel 
Continental, one Hardwicke-Etter 14’ wood. Clean- 
ers: One Murray 52” V-belt inclined blow-in type, 
two Continental inclined 4-cylinder all-steel, one 
6-cylinder Continental all-steel air line. Huller 
cleaner feeders: 5-60” V-drive Super Mitchells, 
4-80 Lummus LEF, faotory reconditioned, like 
new, make me offer. 5-70 Lummus MEF, one Con- 
tinental 4-X 80-saw, one 80-saw old style Super 
Mitchell. Condensers: Two 60” Continental all-steel 
side discharge, one Lummus 60” up discharge. Lint 
cleaner: 4-80 1953 Model Lummus Jets with lint 
flue and condenser, fan and motor. Engines: One 
MM Twin six 210 h.p., one MM 240 h.p. 6-cylinder. 
Electric motors: Sizes from 20 to 150 h.p. 440 volt. 
—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 49626 and 47847, 
Abilene, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Complete 4-70 saw Continental gin 
outfit with steel bound Paragon press, Continen- 
tal E.J. tramper, 4 Standard Mitchell extractors 
with Mitchell drying system complete with 2 mil- 
lion B.T.U. burner and 1000 gallon Propane gas 
tank, one set of Cen-Tennial seed weighing scales 
complete with hoppers, scale mechanism and steel 
supports, one 75 h.p. General Electric motor com- 
plete with all necessary wiring and switches, one 
set wagon scales, one Continental wood separator, 
Cen-Tennial screw type distributor, belt type seed 
elevator, 48” down draft single reel condenser, 
28’ Kingham single axle trailer, numerous pulleys, 
fans, belts. All above gin machinery in very good 
condition with exception of gins, most new, in- 
stalled in 1948. Will sell all in lump or will sell 
any part.—R. A. Register, Rentz, Ga. 





FOR SAL E ore 80 saw Gullett, Continental or 
Murray outfit complete with special Mitchell super 
units, tower drier and incline cleaner, Moss-Gordon 
lint cleaner, electric motors and all-steel building. 
This is a Gullett outfit; however, we can make it 
into a Continental brush or Murray air blast. 
Take your pick and pick up this barbain quick. 
Only $25,000 for the complete plant and _ steel 
building.—Sam Clements, Phone 1362, West Mem- 
phis, Ark. 


FOR SALE—One new Cen-Tennial centrifugal 
lint cleaner at a tremendous bargain.—Contact 
Howard Hall Company, 214 South 10th Street, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 














FOR SALE—Murray 3-80 single eonveyor distrib- 
utor, Murray VS type separator, Mitchell butane 
gas 2M heater, Continental seed scales, screw con- 
veyers, vertical screw elevator, new brush for 
70-saw Pratt gin, Lummus hydraulic ram for up- 
packing press and pump. Shafting, pulleys, hang- 
ers and belts.—J. Herbert Pittman, Whitakers, 
North Carolina. 





FOR SALE—€lectric gin, all-irrigated territory. 
About $50,000 worth property goes with gin at a 
bargain.—Box ZB, c/o The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Modern cotton gin, complete electric, 
located in one of state’s heavy cotton-producing 
counties. 75% of machinery installed during last 
three years. All Murray equipment; three 90-saw 
gins; Super Chief Mitchell feeders; big reel and 
24-shelf tower driers; two 6-drum horizontal and 
one seven inclined cleaners; 14’ bur extractor; 
combing-type lint cleaners installed this year. 
Well located with pavement on two sides. 3 blocks 
from public square. Only two gins in city. Reason- 
able financing can be offered to responsible pur- 
chaser. Owner wants to retire after 29 years con- 
tinuous operation. See or write H. L. Saffold, 
owner, 2710 Washington Ave., Waco, Texas. 








FOR SALE—4-80 saw late model Murray outfit 
complete with two tower driers, two inclined 
cleaners, big bur machine, Super Mitchells, Conti- 
nental lint cleaners and all-steel up-packing press. 
Bargain for quick sale.—Sam Clements, Phone 
1362, West Memphis, Arkansas. 





FOR SALE—4-80 Continental all-steel gin with 
steel building. Five labor houses, large seed house, 
and 4000 square feet of Mexican barracks. Also 
new brick residence. Priced to sell.—Kevil Coff- 
man, RFD. 5, Tahoka, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Fifteen 1950-51 model Continental 
lint cleaners, with by-passes, fans and motors.— 
Bill Smith, P. O. Box 694, Phones 49626 and 47847, 
Abilene, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—Government type tower driers, auto- 
matic gas heaters, blow pipes, and fittings. We are 
prepared to deliver and install driers, and any 
gin machinery in conjunction witn drying equip- 
ment.—Service Gin Co., P. O. Box 21, Phone 4251, 
Ville Platte, Louisiana. 


FOR SALE—To be moved, one complete Gullett 
gin, 4-40 saw 1949 Gullett gins, four Model 100 
Gullett feeders, one 1949 Gullett dropper, one 1949 
Gullett condenser and lint flue, one 1949 all-steel 
down packing Gullett press and packer, four 1951 
Murray saw type lint cleaners, one Minneapolis- 


Moline NEV 240 h.p. with transmission equip- 
ment.—J. P. Bowlin Gin, LaFeria, Texas. 
FOR SALE—To be moved. One complete late- 


model, all-steel 4-80 gin, consisting of 4-80 glass 
front Murray gins. 4-80 special standard V-drive 
Mitchells. 4-80 submerged lint flue. 4-80 Hard- 
wicke-Etter conveyor distributor. One 6-cylinder 
Hardwicke-Etter airline cleaner. One 16-shelf 
Hardwicke-Etter tower drier, fan and burner. One 
5-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter V-drive blow-in No. 1 
cleaner. One Hardwicke-Etter 3-way bypass. One 
14’ Hardwicke-Etter bur machine. One 5-cylinder 
V-drive No. 2 cleaner. One Hardwicke-Etter side 
discharge condenser. One Cameron ballbearing 
tramper. One Hardwicke-Etter up-packing press. 
One set Hardwicke-Etter seed scales. Two rotor 
lifts. One MM butane or natural gas engine. Fans 
on V-drive, all transmissions, etc. This is an extra 
good, clean gin at a bargain.—Bill Smith,Box 694, 
Phones 49626 and 47847, Abilene, Texas 


FOR SALE—5-70 Munger ball bearing gin stands, 
steel heads, practically new saws, brushes. Individ- 
ual drive, $25 each. 5-70 all-steel double X model 
“A” Continental cleaner feeders, Nos. 1713-16-17- 
20-21, $50 each. One 10’ all-steel Lone Star Conti- 
nental bur machine, $500. Two 5-cylinder all-steel 
Continental cleaners (1 before and 1 








after bur 
machine). Width of cleaners 54”, $350 each. One 
all-steel Continental separator, 54” width, $150. 
One all-steel EJ tramper, $300. One 3-plunger 
horizontal hydraulic press pump, $150. One 75 h.p. 
2200 volt, 900 speed G-E motor complete 
starter, $700. One 25 h.p. 220 volt, 1800 speed 
motor complete with starter, $150. One good steel- 
bound cotton press with steel top and bottom 
sills, complete with ram and casing, $250. One 40” 





complete with starter and clutch, $350. Will sell 
complete gin, less buildings, for $3,000. This in- 
cludes all shafting, pulleys, belting.—McAlester 
Oil Mill Co., Box 275, McAlester, Okla. 





FOR SALE—4-80 saw Continental master four X 
super feeders. We will overhaul and place in first 
class condition. 60” and 66” Super Mitchells re- 
conditioned and ready to run at bargain prices. 
Get your order in quick for Mitchell feeders. One 
all-steel Continental down-packing press with long 
stroke EJ tramper ready to operate. We will move 
this press to your gin plant and install if desired. 
One 72” wide Hinckley drier cleaner complete with 
burner and separator. Bargain. We are about to 
dismantle a late model Murray outfit with driers, 
cleaners, impact cleaners and big bur machine 
with up-packing press. We will be dismantling 
gin plants all spring and we suggest that you get 
in touch with us and place your order now. We 
only handle late model all-steel machinery and 
NO JUNK.—Sam Clements, Phone 1362, West 
Memphis, Arkansas. 


FOR SALE—Five Continental double X feeders. 
Good condition. One 20’ screw elevator, 12”. Bar- 
gain.—Farmers Union Co-op Gin, Sentinel, Okla. 





Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—Radiator for Le Roi 6-cylinder gas 
engine. Also other usable parts for Le Roi engines. 
W. Caplis, Box 1312, Shreveport, Louisiana. 


WANTED—Five Continental or Moss-Gordin large 
lint cleaners.—Box BJ, c/o The Cotton Gin and 
Oill Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED— Used all-steel double box cotton linter 
press.—-Box 471, Cuero, Texas. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch. 


FOR SALE—One endless belt 16” wide, 34’5” long. 
One endless belt 16” wide, 47’ long. 80'9” of 
2-15/16” line shaft complete with 4 couplings and 
15 bearings and stands. Variety of steel split pul- 
leys. Two adjustable idlers for 16” belts. One 14 x 
16 Skinner engine in good shape. Three steam 
press pumps. Two boiler feed pumps.—Farmers 
Co-op. Society of Acuff, Route 1, Lubbock, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—One 300 h.p., type 4, 
R.P.M., Fairbanks-Morse engine. Complete with 
clutch and water pump.—-Thomas Bros. Gin, R°. 
3, Post, Texas (Grassland). Phone FC-5373 or 
FC-5477, Tahoka, Texas. 


style VA, 257 


FOR SALE-—Storage tanks, 10,000 gallon tank car 


tanks cleaned inside and in good condition. 
Keith Railway Equipment Company, Box 3438, 
PLaza 9-4406, Longview, Texas. 


TENKOTE stops leaks, renews old roofs, steep or 
flat. Easy to spread yourself, save money. Guaran- 
teed 10 years. For free literature and prices by 
mail, write: Sales Dept., P. O. Box 408, Austin 
63, Texas. 


INSPECTIONS and appraisal. Dismantle and in- 
stallation.—Oscar V. Shultz, Industrial Engineer- 
ing, Phone BUtler 9-2172, P. O. Box 357, Grape- 
vine, Texas. 


FOR SALE 
400 r.p.m., 8-cylinder. In good shape. 
Oil Co., P. O. Box 218, Taft, Texas. 


600 h.p. Cooper Bessemer gas engine, 
Taft Cotton 


No Increase in Cotton 


. 
Consumption Likely 

“It is doubtful if there will be any 
increase in world consumption of cotton 
this season,” says the current review of 
the International Cotton Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

“Any increase,” the review continues, 
“would be fractional in comparison with 
those since 1951-52 ... if there is no 
improvement in the outlook in Western 
Europe, consumption could decline.” 

Production is expected by the advisory 
organization to outstrip consumption in 
the Free World this season by about 
three million bales. End-season carry- 
over stocks would reach about 23 mil- 
lion bales. 
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LEANER 


W rll bring you more customers 
and make you more profits! 


In every section of the cotton belt, growers favor the gins that 
display the Moss Lint Cleaner sign. Cotton cleaned by a Moss 
is improved a grade or more and brings higher prices. Moss 
Lint Cleaners are low in first cost, easy to install, economical to 
operate and their cleaning performance is unequalled. There is 
a Moss Lint Cleaner specifically designed for every type and size 
gin. Call or write today and let a Moss-Gordin specialist give 


you complete details. 







MOSS-GORDIN 


LINT CLEANER CO. 










3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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® More States Name 


Ginners of Year 
NOMINATIONS for their Ginner of the 


Year are being made by state ginners’ 
associations, and are being sent to the 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
which will announce the winner of the 
Horace Hayden Memorial Award for the 
National Ginner of the Year at the Na- 
tional Association meeting in Dallas in 
March. 

Information about Texas Ginner of 
the Year Horace Etchison and Alabama 
Ginner of the Year R. R. Norman was 
published, when received, in earlier is- 
sues of The Press. Others will be pub- 
lished as received. The following nomi- 
nations were announced in time for pub- 
lication in this issue: 


North Carolina 


F. S. Crowder of Lattimore is North 
Carolina Ginner of the Year. His nomi- 
nation lists the following, among many 
other qualifications for the national 
award: 

Crowder’s entire life has evolved 
around ~ ond production and ginning. 
The first cotton gin in the county was 
erected by his grandfather just after 
the Civil War. In 1928 he and his father 
built a modern gin and operated this 
outfit with improvements until 1949. 
In 1949 he and his brother, J. J. Crowd- 
er, purchased a complete new gin and 
have continued to make additions as 
new developments came on the market. 
Crowder offers storage facilities for 
cotton and cottonseed and is able with 
his modern gin and efficient manage- 
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Write, Wire or Phone 
For Details Today! 






“Magic Wand” Moisture Control 


The gentle mist of “wet water” now has the most 
dependable control yet devised. Two steel rods (Magic 
Wands) protruding up through the bottom of the lint 
slide are connected to two sensitive-but-rugged micro 
switches under the slide. When the batt of cotton 
depresses the “wands” the mist starts. The Moyst wet- 
ting agent insures quick, uniform penetration . . . costs 
less than 2¢ a bale and wet water only adds about 8 
Ibs. to a 500 Ib. bale. Breaks in the batt, releasing 
either “Magic Wand” or both, instantly stop the mist 
and prevent wetting the lint slide. 







Available in 4 Automatically 
Controlled Models 





CABLE - KEMGAS 





Samuel Jackson Manufacturing Co. 






2518 ERSKINE STREET 
P. O. Box 5007 





POrter 2-2894 
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Experienced Ginners Know... 


.. the advantages of moisture in bal- 


inated. Press repairs are kept at a 
minimum. It turns dry, harsh-feeling 
samples into smooth ones that have a 
slightly longer staple. 
















Lubbock, Texas 





ment to bring his customers the top 
price. 

The gin is operated on sound business 
principles and he is especially active in 
helping his customers get high quality 
and value for their lint and seed, He is 
esteemed by customers and competitors; 
and is a leader in the ginning industry, 
having served five years as a director 
of the Carolinas Ginners’ Association 
and as its first vice-president. Crowder 
also is active in Cleveland County Crop 
Improvement Association. 

His civic activities includes serving 
on the board of deacons, and as board 
chairman for years, of Double Springs 
Baptist Church, as treasurer and as 
teacher of the men’s Bible class. He is 
a member of the Lions Club and chair- 
man of the agriculture committee; mem- 
ber of the Cleveland County Hospital 
board; past chairman and member for 
20 years of Lattimore School Board; an 
active Mason for 35 years, a Shriner 
and member of the Order of the Eastern 
Star. 

South Carolina 


Frank M. Wannamaker of St. Matth- 
ews is South Carolina Ginner of the 
Year. Among his many activities, the 
nomination lists the following: 

His fine customer relations and his 
many contributions to the ginning in- 
dustry have been recognized in many 
ways, including his election as president 
of the Carolinas Ginners’ Association, 
and delegate member to the National 
Cotton Council for the past four years. 
He was a leader in the successful fight 
for two years to secure legislation per- 
mitting the sale of mellorine in South 
Carolina. 

A lifelong resi- 
dent of St. Mat- 
thews, Wanna- 
maker has made 
many contribu- 
tions toward the 
improvement 
of his community 
and county. He is 
an active member 
of the Lions Club 
and has served as 
president. For 20 
years he has been 





ing cotton. It makes pressing simpler. a member of the 
It enables the press crew to keep up town council and 
with the production of the largest gin. carves ae chairman 
It reduces sponginess so that losses of the Calhoun 

ASC Committee. 
from broken ties are practically elim- He has been a 


member of this 
committee for 20 
years. 

Wannamaker 
has always been a 
devoted member of 
the Presbyterian 
Church and_ has 
served as church 
treasurer for 25 
years. 

He is a gradu- 
ate of Duke Uni- 
versity and while 
there was a mem- 
ber of Kappa AlIl- 
pha social frater- 
nity and was ac- 
tive in many cam- 
pus organizations. 

Although pri- 
marily interested 
in cotton as a 
planter and gin- 
ner, he has also 
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been a pioneer in the production of 
soybeans in South Carolina and is one 
of the largest growers in the state. 
Since 1928 he has been owner and 
operator of the Model Seed Farm and 
the Farmers’ Gin and Seed Co. His in- 
tegrity and sound business ability have 
made him a highly respected seedsman 
and he is held in the highest esteem by 
his customers and competitors alike. 


e Earl Butz To Speak 


To Texas Ginners 


A NATIONALLY-KNOWN agricultur- 
al authority, Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Earl L. Butz, will be a featured 
speaker at the 1956 convention of Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association in Dallas, 
March 26-27-28. 





EARL L. BUTZ 


Because of his ability as a speaker 
and his influential position in national 
agricultural circles, the Assistant Sec- 
retary is expected to attract a large 
attendance of ginners and representa- 
tives of allied industries to hear his com- 
ments on the cotton situation. 

Butz grew up on an Indiana farm, 
received his B.S. and Ph.D. from Pur- 
due Univresity and was head of the 
Purdue department of agricultural ec- 
onomics when named Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in 1954. He has 
served in many positions of leadership 
in the fields of agricultural credit, fi- 
nance and farm management. 

Details of the business and social pro- 
gram for the Texas convention will ap- 
pear in the next issue of The Press. 


Uniontown Plant Sold 


John C. Webb & Sons, Demopolis, 
Ala., ginners and warehousemen, have 
purchased the former Buckeye Cotton 
Oil Co. plant at Uniontown, Ala. It will 
be used for cotton and grain storage. 
The mill was built 60 years ago. 


No Georgia Maid Contest 


Georgia Unit of the National Cotton 
Council will not sponsor a Maid of Cot- 
ton Contest in 1956, but will encourage 
local organizations in the state to get 
qualified girls to enter the national con- 
test. 
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e Chemical Meeting 
Speakers Listed 


GEORGE P. LARRICK, U.S. Commis- 
missioner of Food and Drugs, will be 
one of the featured speakers at the 
spring meeting of National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, March 14-16, in 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 

His discussion of food and drug legis- 
lation’s effect on farmers will be asso- 
ciated with the nationwide observance 
of the fiftieth anniversary of food and 
drug legislation this year. 

The program on March 14 will include 
a report on the industry by NAC Pres- 
ident, W. W. Allen, manager, agricul- 
tural chemical sales, The Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich.: an address on the 
part land grant colleges play in devel- 
oping new agricultural chemicals by Dr. 
J. Wayne Reitz, president, University 
of Florida; a talk on the marketing of 
pesticide chemicals by John A. Field, 
vice-president, Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co., New York; and a report, 
“Atomic Energy in Agriculture” by Dr. 


S. B. Hendricks, Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA, Beltsville, Md. 
In addition to Larrick’s talk, the 


March 16 program will include a report 
on the NAC Association’s ‘Read the 
Label” safety program by L. S. Hitch- 
ner, NAC executive secretary; “The 
Future of Fungicides in Agriculture” 
by Dr. George L. McNew, of Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, 
Yonkers, N.Y.; “USDA Programs Af- 
fecting Pesticides” by Dr. H. L. Haller, 
assistant director, crops research, 
USDA, Washington; and “Research and 
Economics in the Cotton Industry” by 
Dr. H. G. Johnston, of the National! 
Cotton Council, Memphis. 

March 15, is being reserved for As- 


sociation committee meetings. NAC 
President Allen and Executive Secre- 


tary, Hitchner will hold a press confer- 
ence to answer questions concerning the 
agricultural chemicals industry. 


Leading Arkansas Farmer 
Also Is Partner in Gin 


A young farmer who also is a part- 
ner in a gin has been named Arkansas 
Farmer of 1955 by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. He is Luke E. Burch, Jr., 
of St. Francis County. 

Burch invested his total savings of 
$2,600 in a farm in 1946 and his assets 
now are estimated at $375,000. 

In addition to 800 acres of bottom 
land, he also owns 250 acres on Crow- 
ley’s Ridge which he uses for pasture 
for his 192 Polled Herefords, the herd 
sire of which is a registered bull. 

He is a partner in a modern gin, 
which he helped organize and build in 
1947, and his crops, in addition to the 
Herefords, include 750 acres of cotton, 
100 acres of wheat, 100 acres of oats, 30 
acres of alfalfa, 300 acres of barley, 85 
acres of rice, 450 acres of soybeans, 17 
acres of strawberries, 75 acres of milo, 
and 290 acres of pasture. 

He operates over 2,790 acres, some of 
which he rents, 


Mill Donates Pellets 


Texas Experiment Station has been 
given eight tons of specially-prepared 
cottonseed pellets by the Plains Cooper- 
ative Oil Mill at Lubbock. The pellets 
will be used in feeding research. 
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Burma Buys U.S. Cotton in 
$21.7 Million Deal 


Approximately 100,000 bales of cotton 
valued at $17.5 million will be shipped 
to the Union of Burma under a $21.7 
million trade agreement, USDA reports. 

About $1 million worth of cotton will 
be shipped direct to Burma. The re- 
maining $16.5 million worth will be sent 
to other countries where it will be proc- 
essed into textiles and then shipped to 
3urma for use. In addition to cotton, 
3urma will purchase 1.5 million pounds 
of tobacco valued at $1.1 million, dairy 
products valued at $2 million and fruit 
valued at $200,000. 

The cotton shipped directly to Burma 
will consist of qualities not produced in 
that country. The cotton shipped to 
other countries will be in addition to 
cotton that would otherwise be imported 





by such countries. Normally the cotton 
produced in Burma is of a very short 
staple. In addition, its textile industry’s 
capacity is inadequate to supply that 
country’s needs, USDA points out. 


Winners in 4-H Cotton 
Contest Are Honored 


Ten winning 4-H Club cotton pro- 
ducers in a contest sponsored by gin- 
ners and Plains Cooperative Oil Mill, 
Lubbock, and conducted by the Exten- 
sion Service were honored Feb. 11 at a 
dinner. The boys toured the mill dur- 
ing the evening. 

Royce Turner, Muleshoe, won among 
irrigated growers, while the dryland 
winner was Hilton Wood of Tahoka, 
Wilmer Smith, president of the mill, 
presented the awards. 





Full Delta Staple 





DORTCH’S “4016” 


A New, Superior Cotton 


FINE FOR SNAPPING 
FINE FOR PICKING 





ROBERT L. DORTCH SEED FARMS 


SCOTT, ARKANSAS 


Extra High Turnout 


Early, High-Yielding, 
Storm Resistant. 
Now Available in 
Registered Grade 
Fuzzy-Saw or Acid 

Delinted 


3 Bales 


PER ACRE 


U. F. Coleman, Jr., left, 
Lonoke County, makes 
record yield with this 


new superior cotton. 


Bred by 
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e LSU Announces New 


Cotton Variety 


DEVELOPMENT of a new high-yielding 
cotton variety to compete with nylon 


and other synthetic fibers was an- 
nounced recently by Louisiana State 
University. 


The new variety, named Stardel, was 
bred by Fred W. Self, associate agrono- 
mist at the Louisiana Experiment Sta- 
tion. It was produced by crossing selec- 
tions from varieties Lone Star 65 and 
Deltapine 14. 

In addition to high yield, the new va- 
riety features greater fiber strength, 
important in the manufacture of high 
quality fabrics. 

Self said Stardel fibers are about 10 
percent stronger than any variety now 


in commercial production in the Cotton 
Belt and equal to the best cottons grown 
in the West. 

The new variety averages 11/16 
inches staple length, has a fiber of av- 
erage fineness and has given excellent 
performance in milling tests, Self said. 

He added a good gin turnout will re- 
sult from its lint percent range of 37 to 
40. 

The plants are of medium height, vig- 
orous and spreading and have medium 
to light foliage, valuable in preventing 
boll rot. Boll size runs 75 to 90 per 
pound and Stradel has good picikng 
qualities and good stormproofness, Self 
said. 

In a three-year testing period at six 
Louisiana experiment stations, Self said 
the new variety averaged 880 pounds 
of lint per acre. 
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Now You Can Relax, 
It’s Nothing Week 


It will be a relief to know that 
everyone can relax and not have 
to observe anything special from 
Feb. 26 through March 3. Mayor 
James W. Morgan of Birmingham 
has proclaimed the week as Na- 
tional Nothing Week. 

Although “many worthwhile 
causes use the medium of the na- 
tional week to draw attention to 
themselves, the mayor said, his 
proclamation was inspired by such 
“ridiculous” things as “national 
gold plated diaper pin week” and 
“national pickle wart week.” 











Cooperative Mills Will 
Meet in New Orleans 


The second joint conference of offi- 
cials and representatives of cooperative 
cottonseed and soybean oil mills will be 
held at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, New Orleans, Feb. 27-March 
1, W. Dayton Maclay, chief of the North- 
ern Utilization Research Branch, Pe- 
oria, has announced. 

The meeting will be the ninth annual 
conference for cooperative soybean oil 
mill operators and the eighth for the 
cottonseed mills. The conference is be- 
ing sponsored jointly by the Northern 
and Southern Regional Research Labor- 
atories, together with the Farmer Co- 
operative Service of USDA. 

Most of the time will be devoted to 
discussion of current problems. Staff 
members from both Regional Research 
Laboratories will review their research 
work on soybeans, cottonseed and prod- 
ucts. Cooperative representatitves will 
be given opportunities to discuss their 
operating problems and_ experiences 
with each other and the research staff 
representatitves. 

It is planned to devote the first day 
to cottonseed, the second and third to 
joint discussions of both groups, pri- 
marily by the mill and cooperative bank 
representatives, and the fourth to soy- 
beans. 


West German Lard Imports 
To Continue Large 


West Germany is the third largest 

US export market for lard and is the 
largest foreign outlet for fatbacks. In 
recent years slaughter of hogs there has 
increased and the need for imported 
lard has declined, USDA says. However, 
US exports of the product in 1956 are 
expected to continue large and possibly 
increase as imports represent a consid- 
erable part of West German lard con- 
sumption. 

The US supplied 63 percent of the 
West German lard imports in 1954 and 
held a considerably larger share of the 
market in 1955, when lard imports from 
the U.S. bought with government al- 
located “free dollars” were allowed for 
the first time, according to USDA. Dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1955 exports 
totaled over 58 million pounds. 

With dollars being made available for 
lard purchases, the volume of U.S. im- 
ports is expected to equal or surpass 
1955. 


MILL PRESS 





ber, 1955. Purchases of margarine had 


° National Ginners Margarine Purchases Stop also increased from November to De- 
Meet March 26 Decline, Butter Rises cember, 1955; and from November to 


‘ : December in 1953 and 1954, but not in 

PLANS for the annual meeting of Na- Total purchases of margarine for the same magnitude. 
tional Cotton Ginners Association in household use during December, 1955, Butter purchases for the home in 
Dallas on March 26 have been an- were estimated at over 107 million December, 1955, were five percent great- 
nounced. pounds, about the same level as Decem- er than in December, 1954. This marked 

National ginners’ representatives will ber, 1954, according to USDA. This was’ the twenty-first consecutive month in 
meet jointly with Texas Cotton Ginners’ the third consecutive month in which which butter purchases were larger than 
Association directors at a banquet on margarine has been the same or smaller’ in the same month a year earlier. Total 
Sunday night, March 25. The business than a year earlier. The percentage of purchases for the month were reported 
meeting of the National Association will families buying was 63. In the preced- to be over 72 million pounds with 49 
be held at 2 p.m. Monday, March 26. ing two months, October and November, percent of all families buying. 

S. N. Reed, O’Brien, Texas, is the 1955, this percentage had been 59 and 
National Association president. Other 61, respectively, or about three points 
officers are Winston Lovelace, Loving, less than those periods a year earlier. Oklahoma Exchange Meets 
N.M., first vice-president; J. P. Ross, Householders reported a large increase Oklahoma State Cotton Exchange will 
Essex, Mo., second vice-president; Joe in margarine purchases, almost 10 mil- hold its annual meeting on March 3 at 
Fleming, Huntsville, Ala., third vice- lion pounds, from November to Decem- the Biltmore Hotel in Oklahoma City. 
president; Carl Trice Williams, Jackson, 
Tenn., secretary-treasurer; and Clifford 
H. Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., executive 
secretary. 





INSTALL THE SIMPLE-EFFICIENT 
Oriental Soybean Sales CO NVEYO K E L 
Subject for Meeting 
Facts about the market for U.S. soy- 
beans in the Orient are being presented SS Ee = b on] -Yoy. 9 # = 
at meetings throughout the country by 
| we 


George M. Strayer, executive vice-pres- 
ident of American Soybean Association, 
and Howard Kurtz of USDA. Meetings 
scheduled recently included those at 
Blytheville, Ark., Feb. 21, with the 
Midsouth Soybean Shippers’ Association 
at Memphis, Feb. 22, and Feb. 23-24 at 
New Orleans. 
Soybeans are more than an oilseed 
to Japan, they are the country’s life- 
blood, Strayer points out in an article in 
the current issue of Soybean Digest. 
There is little possibility of much ex- 
pansion in Japanese soybean produc- 
tion, and the country offers a potential 
market for exports of more U.S. beans. 
A market development agreement be- 
tween the American Soybean Association 
and the USDA provides for a continu- 
ing study for one year of the soybean 
market in Japan and other countries, This entirely new Seed Scale is the simple and efficient 
thus completing the work started by answer to the continuous weighing of cotton seed, with 
Strayer and Kurtz in Japan last fall. speed and accuracy unheard of till now. Conveyor belt is 
“At the end of the year we should suspended from a conventional “hopper type’ scale and 
have a very good comparison of U.S. the seed on the belt is actually weighed in motion. The 
beans with Manchurian and Brazilian moving weight on the belt and the speed of the belt are TOTALIZER 
beans in Japanese markets,” Strayer converted into total pounds at the totalizer (ticket printer) | May be located anywhere 
says. “We will know what steps must by an integrator. This integrator is a magnetic clutch, in Gin, and prints one total 
be taken to hold and expand the Japan- which operates electrically, and consequently adds no weight for each growers 
ese market for our soybeans.” friction to the scale mechanism. delivery—returns to zero. 


The study will be financed largel 
Sh gy yg A Bw gar Ff # INSTALLS FOR LESS — because it eliminates Hoppers, Air Gates, 


by P. L. 480 funds and will cost in a ' ’ 
the neighborhood of $100,000. But in Compressor, Additional Motors, Vertical Lift, 


order to qualify for these funds the matic Printing Dial. 
industry must put up $5 for every $85 x OPERATES FOR LESS — because the fractional H.P. Motor furnished 


advanced by the government, and $10 with Scale consumes much less power than is necessary in other, more 
must be put up by the industry con- complicated systems. Also there is less maintenance cost. 

cerned in the country where the studies % ACCURACY — meets and exceeds requirements set up by the National 
are being made, Bureau of Standards. 

U.S. soybeans will be on exhibit at a % INSTALLS — simply in either screw type or forced air fed lines. 
trade fair at Osaka, Japan in April. % TOTALS Seed Weight for each Grower on a printed ticket. An addition- 
ASA, in cooperation with USDA and al counter is furnished (at no extra cost) for shift, day or week seed 
other trade groups, will plan and staff weight total. 
the exhibit. %& DELIVERY and INSTALLATION by early summer if ordered now. 

Other commodities to be on exhibit 


ea ee ne ee Inquiries invited — WRITE, WIRE or PHONE — Dept. B 


Texans Meet in Galveston 

Many cotton men from Texas and = Scale Ae 
other states will attend the annual con- id 
vention of Texas Cotton Association 1447 S. si ; : iis : & 
Siecel 36 at tae Webel Calves. Gates. S. 26th St — Phoenix, Arizona — Phone BRidge 5-5413 


ton. 


Extra Augers and Auto- 
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@ Peruvian Cotton 


e 

Flown to Gins 
SOME COTTON in Peru is being raised 
from seed brought in by plane and the 
cotton is flown out to a gin, . Sold 
for less money than in the U.S., E. 
Fisher, superintendent, Texas het 
ment Substation, Spur, reported after a 
recent visit there. He cited this as an 
example of the need for better trans- 
portation facilities for agricultural 
progress in South America. 

Fisher believes that Brazil has the 
greatest agricultural potential in South 
America, and thinks the country’s de- 
velopment is about at the same stage 
in many areas as this country was 75 
years ago. He praised the progress that 
is being made throughout South America 
in pasture improvement and other ag- 
ricultural activities. 


Turkey’s Cotton Outlook 
Shows Production Drop 


The outlook for cotton production in 
Turkey during the August-July, 1955- 
56, marketing year indicates a crop of 
about 600,000 bales, eight percent lower 
than the 650,000 bales produced in 1954- 
55, USDA says. No major change in 
acreage has taken place, but yield per 
acre is likely to be lower. 

The government has announced an in- 
crease in the price support for the 1955- 
56 crop equivalent to from 17 to 19.43 
cents per pound. Turkey’s cotton con- 
sumption amounted to 375,000 bales in 
1954-55, 36 percent over the 1953-54 
consumption. The upward trend is ex- 


pected to continue for several years and 
some observers predict that within five 
years the country will be utilizing its 
entire cotton crop. 

Most of Turkey’s cotton is ginned by 
roller gins, with a ratio of roller to 
saw gins of about three to one. 

305 
400 


100 
100 


Number of roller gins 
Number of stands 


Number of saw gins 
Number of stands 


Colombia Imports U.S. Cotton 
After °55 Crop Damaged 


Authorizations have been issued to 
Colombia to finance the purchase of 
$6,137,000 worth of cotton, approximate- 
ly 34,000 bales, of 13/16 inch or longer 
grown in the U.S., USDA recently an- 
nounced. 

Consumption of cotton in Colombia 
has increased from about 133,000 bales 
in 1953-54 to over 150,000 bales in 1954- 
55 and a further rise is expected this 
year, according to USDA. The Colom- 
bian government has encouraged the 
use of cotton for both public and indus- 
trial use in an effort to raise the stand- 
ard of living. The 1954-55 crop of 122,- 
000 bales more than doubled the pro- 
duction two years previously. The 1955- 
56 crop, estimated at 110,000 bales, re- 
ceived heavy storm and insect damage. 
Acreage for this crop was estimated at 
240,000 acres, a 60 percent increase over 
150,000 acres in 1952-53, 

Prediction for the Colombian cotton 
industry, according to USDA, is that 
production will exceed local mill require- 
ments and provide a surplus for export. 


e $2 Billion 1955 


Hurricane Loss 


THE COST of everything, even hurri- 
canes, is ae. Hurricanes last year 
dealt the Western Hemisphere a $2 bil- 
lion loss, the most destructive hurricane 
year in history. 

“For the second consecutive year,” 
says the 1955 hurricane report of the 
Miami Weather Bureau, “all records 
were broken for hurricane destruction. 
A conservative estimate of casualties is 
1,518, but probably many more than 
that died in Mexico, alone, from hurri- 
cane-induced floods.” 

Diane, which moved in on the North 
Carolina coast last Aug. 17, caused most 
of the 218 known casualties in the U.S. 
from 1955 hurricanes. Ten major hur- 
ricanes were listed by the Weather Bu- 
reau during 1955. 


Shell Division Office Is 
Moved to New Orleans 


Shell’s Agricultural Chemical Sales 
Division has moved the office of its 
recently consolidated Delta-Houston dis- 
trict from Jackson, Miss. to New Or- 
leans, according to F. W. Hatch, divi- 
sion manager 

The new district was re-named New 
Orleans with J. F. White continuing 
as district manager. The office is located 
at 119 South Clairborne. 

The company will maintain its area 
office in Houston under the supervision 
of A. J. Geron. The consolidated dis- 
trict now covers a_seven-state area. 





AFTER THE SALE 


IS OVER... THEN WHAT? 


Trouble-free operation for you is a lot more 
We do not 
Service after the sale 
is uppermost in Stewart & Stevenson operation. 
When you deal with Stewart & Stevenson you 
are assured of prompt, dependable service to 
get you back at work if trouble arises. 


important to us after the sale. 
“sell ‘em and forget.” 


STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, INC. 


Main Office and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Bivd., Houston 
il, Texas. Phone WAlnut 6-969!. 

Branches: Corpus Greet, Lubbock, Wichita 
Falls, San Juan, Odes: 
Rageegenatioess San patel, Longview, 


Brownsville, 





Use BELTON SUPERIOR BAG( 


and t 





2 lb. weight — 21 Ibs. TARE 
Open weave Jute Bagging 

Pretested for uniform strength 
Makes cleaner, stronger bales 


“Built to Stand the Pressure" 


they ll KEEP COMING BACK’ 





(ELTON BAGGING co. 








_ Belton, South Carolina . 
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Tristates Meeting 
Set for 1957 


Tristates Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association has announced 
that the 1957 convention will be 
held in Memphis on June 5-6-7. 
B. C. Lundy, Greenville, Miss., 
general chairman for the 1956 con- 
vention, which will be in Biloxi, 
Miss., on June 6-7-8, arranged for 
the 1957 Memphis meeting, which 
will be at the Peabody Hotel. The 
organization will hold a regional 
meeting on March 3, this year, at 
Little Rock. 











e Fresno Meeting Will 
Feature Seedbeds 


A FEW OF the important questions ex- 
pected to be discussed at the fifth an- 
nual Western Cotton Production Confer- 
ence in Fresno, Calif., March 6-7, in- 
clude: What are the costs for different 
methods of cotton seedbed preparation in 
the Far West? And how does each 
method affect subsequent costs for weed 
control and harvesting? 

As in previous years, the conference 
will consider latest research develop- 
ments affecting soil fertility, disease 
control, irrigation, weed control, insect 
control and needs for improving and pre- 
serving lint quality. But, this is the first 
conference to highlight the economic as- 
pects of different methods of seedbed 
preparation. 

The general conference chairman will 
be Cecil Collerette. Ray Provost will open 
the first session preceding an address, 
“Problems and Opportunities in Cotton,” 
by Dr. M. K. Horne; and two panel dis- 
cussions, “Analysis of Types and Meth- 
ods of Seedbed Preparation Used for 
Cotton,” R. H. Peebles, moderator, Mar- 
vin Hoover and P. J. Lyerly, members; 
and “Progress and Problems in Control- 
ling Cotton Diseases” with B. R. Hous- 
ton, moderator, and M. W. Allen, Lester 
Blank and I. V. Shields, members. 

R. L. Skov will preside over the second 
session the afternoon of March 6 when 
John Stockton will speak on “Results of 
Irrigation Studies on Cotton.” Other ad- 
dresses during this season _ include: 
“Problems and Opportunities in Efficient 
Utilization of Water,” Peter Duisberg; 
“Efficient Use of Fertilizers on Cotton,” 
D. S. Mikkelsen; “Major Weeds in Cot- 
ton — Sources and Methods of Spread,” 
W. A. Harvey; “Technical Problems In- 
volved in Chemical Weed Control in Cot- 
ton,” C. L. Foy; “Improved Techniques 
for the Application of Agricultural 
Chemicals,” N. B. Akesson and a panel 
discussion, “Progress Report on Weed 
Control Studies” with Fred Arle, mod- 
erator and John Miller and Bob Banta, 
members. 

The third session, under Kenneth 
Frick, will feature a symposium on 
“Developments in Cotton Insect Control” 
with J. C. Gaines, H. T. Reynolds and 
W. J. Robinson; and a panel discussion, 
“Problems and Recommendations in Con- 
trolling Cotton Insects” with F. M. Ful- 
ler, J. J. Durkin, J. N. Roney and Ed 
Swift, moderator. Addresses this session 
are “Analysis of Studies Relating to 
Cotton Fruiting and Shedding,” V. T. 


Walhood, “Affects of Field Conditions 
Brown, 
and 


’ 


on Cotton Defoliation,”’ Lamar 
and “Affects of Climatic Factors 
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Cultural Practices on the Cotton Fiber,” 
George Harrison. 

With Marvin Farley presiding, the 
fourth session will wind-up the confer- 
ence with closing addresses: “Results of 
Studies on Quality Harvesting with Me- 
chanical Pickers in California,” Harold 
Stanton; “Methods for Preserving Qual- 
ity in Ginning,’ Emmette Chapman; 
“Cotton’s Competition at the Mill Door,” 
representative of ACMI, “Increasing Cot- 
ton Production Efficiency Through In- 


tegration of Recommended Practices,” 
L. K. Stromberg and “How Modern 
Practices Affect Cotton Production 


Costs,” J. G. Thompson. 

Requests for reservations should be 
sent either directly to meeting head- 
quarters at the Fresno Hacienda, or 
Hotel Californian, Hotel Fresno, Towne 
and Country Motel, Sands Motel, Towne 
House, Fresno Motel or Hotel El Rancho. 


Covington Will Manage 
Mill at Hazlehurst 


J. B. Perry, Jr., general manager of 
the Mississippi Cottonseed Products Co., 
announces that W. Aston Covington, 
who has been connected with the com- 
pany’s Greenwood, Miss., mill, has been 
made manager of the company’s Hazle- 
hurst mill, doing business as the Hazle- 
hvrst Oil Mill & Fertilizer Co. Coving- 


MECHANICAL SCREW 
PRESSES 


SELF CONTAINED 
COOKER-DRYER 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
PLANTS 


FLAKING AND 
CRUSHING ROLLS 


P I 
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ton’s grandfather established the Hazle- 
hurst mill before the turn of the cen- 
tury. He will assume his duties at an 
early date. 

Frank M. Smith, who has been man- 
ager of the company’s mill for a num- 
ber of years, will become associated with 
William P. Miller of Memphis, as a full 
partner, to conduct a general brokerage 
business in cottonseed and soybean 
products. 


New Chickens Lose Flight 
Feathers to Mutation 


“Flightless” chickens, developed at 
the University of Delaware by Dr. Wil- 
liam Mellen and C. W. Mumford of the 
agricultural college are so-called be- 
cause they do not have the usual big 
primary and secondary flight feathers 
on their wings. 

Since they were discovered in the col- 
lege pens over a year ago they have 
bred true to form. Doctor Mellen has 
decided that this is a real “mutation,” 


or permanent genetic change in the 
birds. 
The present strain of “flightless” 


birds is far from the plump chicken 
that graces dinner tables, but the scien- 
tist plan to cross them with one of the 
new broiler chicken strains. 


GREATER EFFICIENCY 
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EMPIRE PEDIGREED SEED CO. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


WATSON'S 





It’s Sturdy! 


After more than five years 
research, Watson has perfected 
a STORMPROOF cotton strain. 
Easily adapted to mechanical 
harvesting or hand snapping. 
Watson’s STORMPROOF is 
quality bred cotton and will 
not waste away in the field. 


@ MATURES EARLY 
@ A LIGHTER FOLIAGE 
@ HIGHLY PROLIFIC 


AS POPULAR AS EVER 
WATSON’S 


QUALITY 
STRAINS 





@ WATSON’S PEDIGREED 

@ WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
@ WATSON’S STONEVILLE 62 
@ WATSON’S EMPIRE 











FERRIS WATSON 


SEED COMPANY 


GARLAND (Dallas County) TEXAS 
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Ambassadors for Cotton 


T. L. W. BAILEY, JR., USDA cotton technologist, describes the ex- 
perience he and Dr. Walter M. Scott, textile chemist, had in Europe 


in a program to aid cotton in 


HEN the Foreign Agricultural Ser- 

vice asked me to undertake a tech- 
nical liaison mission between U.S. cotton 
producers and European textile men, it 
sounded like good customer relations— 
the sort of thing a smart automobile 
salesmen does when you buy a car. If 
he wants your good will he calls up to 
find out how it’s running, tells you to 
bring it in if there are any adjustments 
you want made. I was going to do the 
same thing for American cotton. I was 
going to talk to our European customers 
—importers, mill owners, fiber techni- 
cians—about their problems and ours, 
and perhaps find out how we here in 
the States might improve our cotton 
and thus expand the market for cotton 
exports. 

This sort of thing wasn’t new to me. 
I’ve been in cotton all my life, and I’ve 
talked cotton to everyone from pickers 
and growers to mill owners and scien- 
tists. But on the way across the Atlantic 
I became apprehensive. In a few days 
I would be meeting Dr. Walter Scott, 
our textile scientist, in Amsterdam, and 
together we would be traveling through 
Europe consulting with one group af- 
ter another. We were coming at their 
invitation, for this trip had originated 
as the result of a previous mission of 
American mill owners and government 
scientists, Still, I couldn’t help wonder- 
ing what sort of a reception we would 
get. Would they think we were there 
just to sell them more of our cotton? 
Would they resent our advice? What 
about the language problems, the differ- 
ent economics, that gap that we knew 
existed between research and its practi- 
cal application? 


e Dunn Paved Way — I needn’t have 
been so concerned. Read P. Dunn, di- 
rector of the Foreign Trade Division of 
the National Cotton Council, whose 
headquarters are in Europe, had made 
all the arrangements for our meetings, 
and even before we arrived he had had 
a wonderful response, particularly from 
countries like Italy and Spain, where 
the textile industry is not highly devel- 
oped and where they were eager for 
our help. 

We were warmly welcomed everywhere 
we went—so much so that in another 
few months I hope to go back again, and 
this time to talk to smaller groups in 
the textile industry. 

After I met Doctor Scott in Amsterdam, 
we started our tour at Delft, where we 
gave talks before the Netherlands Tex- 
tile Institute. I spoke first on raw cot- 
ton. Using slides, I talked about the 
virtues of the cotton fiber, what we are 
doing in the U.S. to develop a new and 
improved fiber, and about our progress 
in improving the ginning and packaging. 
I also talked about our efforts to meas- 
ure the properties of the cotton fiber 
more precisely, and how more adequate 
use can be made of these properties. 

Doctor Scott followed up this line of 
thought—but from the chemist’s angle. 
Cotton, he insisted, though 5,000 years 
old, is a “new” fiber, a truly miracle 
product. Today chemists are finding 
ways of modifying, adapting, and im- 
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this article in Foreign Agriculture. 


proving the properties of the cotton fi- 
ber so that cotton can be used for pur- 
poses never dreamed of before. These 
chemical treatments Doctor Scott dis- 
eussed in great detail, with slides that 
were most interesting and helpful, as 
well as with samples of materials for 
examination. Our main theme was that 
research and development, both in the 
U.S. and Europe, hold a real promise 
for improving cotton’s position against 
competing fibers. 


e Visited 10 Nations — The following 
day we journeyed to Enschede, where we 
repeated these talks before 100 Dutch 
textile manufacturers. We met with cot- 
ton and textile men all over Europe— 
Belgium, Sweden, Norway, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Great Britain, Ita- 
ly, and Spain. 

The pattern was never quite the same. 
In Paris, for instance, we talked mostly 
to manufacturers. In Holland, Belgium, 
and Germany, where most of the textile 
mills have been rebuilt after the war, 
we found such a high degree of effi- 
ciency that we felt we had something 
to learn. England, on the other hand, 
presented a paradox. Some of the Eng- 
lish mills were up to date, but many of 
them used antiquated machinery and 
methods. Yet England has one of the 
finest textile research institutes in the 
world. 

One of the things I felt most strongly 
in Europe was this tremendous gap be- 
tween research and industry. It was 
almost as if they spoke different lang- 
uages, research staying in its own ivory 
tower, while the manufacturing people 
struggle along the best they can. I can 
remember in Milan, one of the women 
attending the meeting asked me how I 
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made a certain microscopic test. I ex- 
plained that I couldn’t tell her, but that 
I’d come in the laboratory and show her 
—whereupon I took off my coat, rolled 
up my sleeves, and demonstrated how I 
did it. She was delighted. To have us 
talk about methods and techniques and 
then go through the delicate manipula- 
tions with them step by step was far 
more than they had expected from us. 

Of course, we were there to find out 
how to sell more American cotton, for 
we have to face the fact that American 
cotton exports to Western Europe have 
declined from an average of 3.5 million 
bales in 1935-39 to two million bales 
in 1954-55. 


e Price Main Answer — The main ans- 
wer is price. European mills can buy 
cotton cheaper from other countries than 
they can from the U.S. But fortunately 
price is not the only criterion. Many im- 
porters and manufacturers said they 
preferred our cotton, even at a higher 
price. They know they can rely on the 
source. They like the uniformity of its 
properties — staple length and grade. 
Their machines are adjusted to our cot- 
ton, and, moreover, they have built up 
long years of “know how” with Ameri- 
can cotton. 

There are things they do not like. 

Many of the complaints were ones we 
have heard before—the shoddy packag- 
ing, the jute fiber contamination of the 
bales, which causes ends down and im- 
perfections in the weaving. Then there 
were complaints about the hole cut in 
the jute covering for removing samples, 
leaving the cotton exposed to all kinds 
of dirt and contamination in transit. 
e Trash Criticized — Too much trash in 
the cotton was another criticism. In 
some cases there may be more trash 
with mechanical harvesting than there 
is with careful hand-picking. But we 
were able to describe to them the inten- 
sive work being done by the cotton in- 
dustry in the U.S. to solve this problem 
of cleaning the cotton before ginning, 
even to the extent of spraying the leaves 
of the cotton plant so that they fall off 
before the harvesting of the bolls. 

Thus, if I were to summarize what 
European importers require, I would 
say that first, they want a clean, well- 
packaged bale of even quality. Second, 
they want better ginning, not overdried. 
Third, they would like us to test for 
fineness, strength, and trash content. 
We now ship on the basis of grade and 
staple, but European textile men con- 
sider the other values as essential, too. 


e Long-Range Value Greatest — Doctor 
Scott and I felt the mission’s greatest 
accomplishments were general and long- 
range. 

This mission also stimulated thinking 
about cotton—how we and our European 
customers could work jointly and col- 
lectively to advance the work in behalf 
of cotton. As I mentioned earlier, we 
felt that European research people were 
not getting their findings across to the 
manufacturers, nor were the manufac- 
turers asking for this information. 
Therefore, if our discussions result in 
better collaboration between these two 
essential parts of the same industry, we 
will not only have advanced the cause of 
cotton but within this over-all frame- 
work we will have helped American 
cotton abroad. 


g@ J.G. BOSWELL, II, Los An- 
geles, has been elected to the board of 
directors of Safeway Stores. 
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Clinging Cotton Bandage 
(Continued from Page 9) 


growing technical knowledge, and crea- 
tive imagination. 

From Slater’s he went to Klearflax 
Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth, Minn., where 
he set up a laboratory for experimental 
work, and control of plant operations. 
Soon after the close of World War I 
this firm sent him on a tour of five Eu- 
ropean countries to study flax retting 
and preparation, and linen manufacture. 

The years 1923 and 1924 were devoted 
to supervision of cotton mercerization 
and dyeing, and in 1924 he put a labor- 
atory into operation for the Hemingway 
Silk Co., a leading silk manufacturer. 
The laboratory was designed for testing 
silk, rayon, and some silk and rayon 
products. 

In 1925 he joined Mellon Institute as 
an industrial fellow. Much of his time 
was spent in research on mercerization, 
perhaps the most extensive ever done in 
this field by an individual; on the swell- 
ing of cellulose, with particular atten- 
tion to the alkali swelling agents, and 
on bleaching, dyeing, and other process- 
ing of cotton yarns. It was during this 
period that he conceived the idea of the 
semi-elastic cotton bandage, which is an 
application of the mercerization process. 
For one reason or another, however, the 
idea was laid aside. He continued with 


the Mellon Institute until 1941, except 
for a short period when he served as a 
consultant for a wool pulling and man- 
ufacturing firm. 

Thus, when he joined the cotton re- 
search project at Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory as a senior cotton 
technologist, he had a broad background 
of some 30 years work in textiles, chief- 
ly on cotton, but also on linen, silk, and 
wool, as well as some experience with 
rayon and other synthetics. 


e Based on Century-old Process — With 
the beginning of World War II, he re- 
called his idea for a bandage made en- 
tirely of cotton; but one which, because 
of its unique qualities, would stretch in 
any direction, and be essentially self- 
fitting and self-tightening when applied 
with moderate tension. 

The process was based on John Mer- 
cer’s observation more than a hundred 
years before, that cotton cloth shrinks 
in strong caustic. From this starting 
point, and his own observations on the 
shrinking of cotton in strong alkali, 
Goldthwait went on to develop a method 
for shrinking the gauze without tension, 
so that the yarns would kink and crimp 
imparting the qualities of elasticity and 
clinging. 

During World War II, 30,000 of the 
new bandages were made at Southern 
Regional Research Laboratory for use 
by U.S. Naval Hospitals, and about 
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10,000 for evaluation by various other 
organizations. During the war in Korea 
the bandage was tried in Army hospitals 
and in the field. It was found to be the 


best of the bandages tested for use 
with the Army’s new universal protec- 
tive dressing. Manufacturers then de- 
veloped the special equipment needed for 
making the new-type bandage, and since 
the end of the Korean conflict it has 
been placed on sale for civilian use by 
two manufacturers of dressing materials. 
A patent covering the process was is- 
sued to Goldthwait and assigned to the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be held for 
the benefit of the public, and to be li- 
censed without cost to qualified appli- 
cants. This invention, like all other dis- 
coveries made by USDA scientists, 
brings no financial return to the dis- 
coverer, even though it may represent 
a potential fortune. 


e Dev eloped Differential Dyeing — ‘The 
best-paying trip we ever made,” com- 
mented a textile mill executive, after 
four representatives of his company had 
visited Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory to learn first-hand about a dif- 
ferential dyeing technique, another of 
Goldthwait’s discoveries since he has 
been connected with USDA. 

The commercial value of this test 
method of dyeing is proved by the fact 
that more and more textile manufac- 
turers are adopting it for troubleshoot- 
ing, or as a part of their standard cot- 
ton testing procedure. To the layman, 
the process looks like magic. A dye bath 
is prepared from a mixture of two spe- 
cial dyes. Then, for example, a single 
boll of cotton may be treated; when it 
comes out, part of the fibers may be 
red, others green. Thick-walled, so-called 


mature fibers take the red dye, while 
thin-walled, immature ones take the 
green. 


It gives cotton mills a quick, relia- 
ble method for testing the fiber quality, 
and greatly reduces losses from uneven 
dyeing, and defects due to neps. In 1949, 
discovery and development of this dif- 
ferential dye test, together with accom- 
plishments in the general field of chem- 
ical finishing of cotton yarns and fa- 
brics brought Goldthwait the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Superior Service 
Award. 

Another of Goldthwait’s war-inspired 
developments from cotton is the unlined 
firehose, intended for use as a replace- 
ment for unlined linen hose in case of 
a linen shortage. Yarn from American 
cotton of ordinary staple length, with the 
addition of an insoluble, swellable cel- 
lulose derivative, hydroxyethyl] cellulose, 
can be made into a hose which easily 
holds water at ordinary working pres- 
sures. 


e Acetylation Process — As head of the 
Cotton Chemical Processing Section at 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Goldthwait has also been a leader in 
the development of commercial process- 
es of partial acetylation, to improve 
cotton in resistance to heat, rot, and 
mildew. Before these studies were initi- 
ated, partially acetylated products, al- 
though they had been known and made 
to a limited extent in England, had not 
been produced in the U.S. beyond a pi- 
lot-plant scale. Partially acetylated, or 
PA colton, as it is sometimes known, 
has been found to have a service life of 
four to six times that of ordinary cotton 
when used for laundry hot-head-press 
pad covers. The material is now in pro- 
duction, however, mainly for home iron- 
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ing board covers. Tests show that PA 


cotton also has possibilities of useful 
life 25 to 50 times that of untreated The New Trouble-Free 


cotton where mildew and rot are the de- 


structive factors. e e bd 

these are among the hienly vainabte | Z@IQ Universal Travelling Telescope 
developments in the textile field for 

which Goldthwait has been responsible. “The Travelling Telescope that WILL Travel” 

Though they are now receiving consid- 
erable commercial application, their pos- Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 


sibilities have bee ly partially de- 
waldeed. They Payer len the The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


vast and fertile field open for explora- 

= “ the Brag sag se of cotton. ZEIG SHE ET METAL WORKS 
Goldthwait, one of the leading trail- 

blazers in this direction, believes that P. O. Box 673 Hearne, Texas Phone 504 
while a beginning has been made, there 
is no foreseeable limit to new and bet- 
ter things which can be made from cot- 
ton, and that continued research will as- 
sure the King long ard secure tenure 
on his throne. 


Chemical processing is only one of the 

fields of cotton utilization research now 

being explored at Southern Regional Re- 
f 














search Laboratory. Another unit, the 
Cotton Mechanical Processing Section, 
is searching for better and more eco- FOR GINS AND OIL MILLS 
nomical methods of cleaning and manu- 

facturing cotton; the Cotton Fiber Sec- Delivered and Installed 
tion is studying the structure of the 
cotton fiber in search of new possibili- : a Anywhere—Anytime 
ties, while the Oilseed Section has $ 
brought out information and _ processes 
to greatly increase the use of cotton- 
seed. 
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Honored by Shippers 


BURRIS C. JACKSON, Hillsboro, Texas, 
cotton leader was honored Feb. 24 at the 
annual shippers’ party sponsored by the 
Dallas Cotton Shippers’ Association at 
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e Feb. 28-29—Short Course for Texas 
Gin Operators. First day at Richard’s 
Restaurant, 1700 South Highway 77, 
Harlingen; second day at individual gins. 
Sponsored by Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation, gin machinery manufacturers, 
and USDA and Texas Extension Services. 
For information, write Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association, 3724 Race Street, 
Dallas. 


e March 6-7 — Fifth Annual Western 
Cotton Production Conference. Fresno 
Hacienda, Fresno, Calif. For information, 
write National Cotton Council, P. O. Box 
9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


e March 7-8 — Cotton Spinner-Breeder 
Conference. Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, 
N.C. American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Institute hosts. Sponsored by Mississippi 
Delta Council and cooperating groups. 


e March 9-10 — Oklahoma Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, J. D. 
Fleming, Jr., 1004 Cravens Building, 
Oklahoma City, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 12-13 — Cottonseed Processing 
Research Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by Valley Oilseed Processors’ Asso- 
ciation and USDA. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, Associ- 
ation secretary. 


e March 12-14 — Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information, write W. Kemper 
Bruton, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri, Louisiana-Mississip- 
pi and Tennessee ginners’ associations 
sponsor the exhibit and will hold their 
annual convention concurrently with it. 
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e March 12-14—Arkansas-Missouri Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, P. O. 


Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. Concurrent with Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit. 

e March 12-14 — Louisiana-Mississippi 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Memphis. Gordon W. Marks, 
P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., secretary. 
Concurrent with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 

e March 12-14 — Tennessee Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, Milan, Tenn., 
secretary-treasurer. Concurrent with Mid- 
south Gin Supply Exhibit. 

e March 16-17-18—West Coast Division- 
al Meeting of International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association. Lafayette 
Hotel, Long Beach. Calif. H. F. Crossno, 
meeting chairman, 2301 E. 52 Street, 
Los Angeles. 


e March 18-21—National Peanut Coun- 
cil annual convention. Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans. For information, write National 
Peanut Council, DuPont Circle Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


e March 26 — National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Dallas, Tex- 
as. Clifford H. Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., 
executive secretary. Will be held in con- 
junction with Texas Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. 


e March 26-27-28 — Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association annual convention. 
State Fair Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Ed 
H. Bush, 3724 Race Street, Dallas, exec- 
utive vice-president. For exhibit space, 
write R. Haughton, president, Gin Ma- 
chinery & Supply Association, Inc., 3116 
Commerce Street (P. O. Box 7985), 
Dallas. 


e April 9-10—Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association annual meeting. Buena Vista 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 1024 
Exchange Building, Memphis, secretary. 
e April 12-13 — National Cotton Com- 
press and Cotton Warehouse Association 
annual convention. Galvez Hotel, Galves- 
ton, Texas. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
Building, Memphis, Tenn., executive vice- 
president. 
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e April 22-25 — American Oil Chemists’ 
Society spring meeting. Shamrock Hotel, 
Houston. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


e May 15-16 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Sequoyah State Park, near Muskogee. 
J. D. Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, 
Oklahoma City, secretary. 


e May 21-22—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association convention. Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Dallas. John F. Moloney, 19 
S. Cleveland Street, Memphis 4, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e May 31-June 1-2—Seventeenth annual 
American Cotton Congress. Lubbock, 
Texas. Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, 
Statewide Cotton Committee of Texas, 
general chairman. 


e June 3-6 — International Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 
H. E. Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, 
Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 4-5 — North Carolina Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association and South Caro- 
lina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S.C. Mrs. M. U. 
Hogue, 612 Lawyers Building, Raleigh, 
secretary-treasurer, North Carolina As- 
sociation; Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 
Palmetto Building, Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer, South Carolina Association. 


e June 6-8 — Tristates Oil Mill Superin- 
tendents’ Association annual convention. 
Biloxi, Miss. For information, write Roy 
Castillow, 20 Lenon Drive, Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 10-12—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. Stat- 
ler Hilton Hotel, Dallas. Jack Whetstone, 
624 Wilson Building, Dallas, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 16-19—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association joint 
annual convention. Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, Lookout Mountain, Tenn. J. E. 
Moses, 318 Grand Theatre Bldg, Atlanta, 
secretary of Georgia Association; C. M. 
Seales, 322 Professional Bldg., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., executive secretary, Ala- 
bama-Florida Association. 


e June 20-22 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Gordon 
W. Marks, P. O. Box 1757, Jackson, Miss., 
secretary. 


e June 25-26-27 — Oil Mill Operators’ 
Short Course. Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station. Sponsored by College, 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
and International Oil Mill Superintend- 
ents’ Association. For information write 
Dr. J. D. Lindsay, Texas A. & M. College. 


e Sept. 23-26 — American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. For information, write Society 
headquarters, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 


Farm Chemicals Meeting 


The third annual Agricultural Chem- 
icals Conference was held Feb. 14-16 at 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 
Primarily for distributors, dealers, 
processors and manufacturers of agri- 
cultural chemicals, the meeting was open 
to the public. 
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e Rabbits in the Bank 


Good Investment 


RABBITS are being used as a living 
source of antibodies in a bank of an- 
tisera to be used in identifying major 
virus diseases that attack cereal crops 
by USDA scientists and cooperating re- 
searchers at the Nebraska Experiment 
Station in Lincoln. 

Viruses, in plant and animals, are 
made up largely of proteins. Thus, any 
warm-blooded animal forms antibodies 
to an injected virus. Once a stock of 
antisera has been prepared, scientists 
will have a faster method of virus-dis- 
ease identification than now _ used. 
This will speed up breeding for re- 
sistance to such diseases by enabling 
breeders to rid stock of infected material 
without waiting for plants to mature. 
It’s also expected that the bank will 
provide for closer study of the disease 
sources and how they spread. 

The sera injected into the rabbits are 
made from juice of diseased plants. The 
rabbits in the bank now contain the an- 
tisera of barley-stripe, mosaic and bro- 
mo-mosaic viruses and several other 
strains. The bank also contains antisera 
to the viruses of potato X, tobacco mo- 
siac, elm ring spot and cucumber mosaic. 


Shippers’ Head Warns Lint 
Also Must Compete Here 


Cotton must sell competitively at 
home, as well as abroad, to maintain its 
markets, and an _ export program 
amounts to only part of the job that 
needs to be done to keep cotton com- 
petitive, Hugh Dixon, president, Amer- 
ican Cotton Shippers’ Association, re- 
cently told the subcommittee of the 
House Agriculture Committee. 

“To prosper,” Dixon continued, “sure- 
ly we must ulitmately arrive at a sit- 
uation where producers will have full 
use of their land and are allowed to 
produce cotton freely and sell it at com- 
petitive prices. 

“Our producers have the know-how; 
we have the equipment; we can find the 
markets if we are allowed to sell at 
competitive prices. Could any industries 
in this country prosper if their produc- 
tion were cut down to 50 or 60 percent 
of capacity? Certainly they could not 
compete. It seems to us that we must 
apply the same standards to cotton. 


“A sales-for-export program would 
undoubtedly help us to compete with 
outside growth in foreign markets,” he 
said, “but it is our contention that: 

“1. A sales-for-export program does 
nothing to regain our markets in the 
U.S. in competition with synthetics; 

“2. It is putting an over-emphasis on 
the smaller market abroad instead of 
pushing sales in all markets, that is, 
both in the domestic and also in the 
foreign markets; 

“3. We have accumulated a huge sur- 
plus of cotton in government hands and, 
if we are to dispose of these stocks, we 
must inevitably offer and sell them com- 
petitively in the largest market, which 
is the domestic market; 

“4. We question the possibility of be- 
ing able to sell such very large quanti- 
ties of cotton abroad.” 


@ FREDERICK BAUM, partner 
of L. Pasternak Co., brokers of oils and 
fats, was recently elected a member of 
the New York Produce Exchange. 
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1955 Canadian Margarine 
Up by Eight Points 


Canada’s 1955 margarine production 
of 125.1 million pounds is eight percent 
above the 115.9 million pounds produced 
in 1954, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Shortening produc- 
tion declined to 153.7 million pounds 
against 156.7 million pounds the previous 
year. 

Of 155.7 million pounds of oils and 
fats consumed in the shortening indus- 
try last year 56 percent was vegetable 
oil, 13 percent marine and 31 percent 
animal. 

Canada’s flaxseed crushing during 
1955 was reported at 188.7 million 
pounds from which 66.6 million pounds 
of oil and 115.2 million pounds of meal 
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original insertion. 
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were produced. Soybean crushing rep- 
resented 670.5 million pounds with 115.5 
million pounds of oil and 529.3 million 
pounds of meal produced. 


Danish Edible Oil Import 


Restrictions Eased 


Denmark’s Ministry of Commerce has 
recently granted the Danish margarine 
industry further liberalization in the 
import of edible oils. Last year the mar- 
garine factories were permitted to im- 
port 10 percent of their consumption of 
edible oils, Under the new regulation the 
industry will be able to buy 15 percent 
through direct import during the six 
months period January-June 1956, USDA 
reports. After July 1, 1956 this will be 
expanded to 20 percent. 


ANSWER: 


Repeat one, two, or 
three of your best 
advertisements! Not only 
does this practice save on 
production costs... 





Give your 
advertising 
IMPACT 
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CHEMICAL x Little Rock, Ark. eeovoeeececeeecesee 
LABORATORIES ° rt bag Ark. Tom: Will they serve women at the 
TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa "LSS mer" eee on to bring your 
YOu x Clarksdale, Miss. yn os 


A Southern newspaper recently pub- 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES of Corgh manthigs to be bold st sighs 


Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. The headline of the article read: 
rere 4 ; “Pastors Pan Nighty Meetings.” 
Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, > tar 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations A young Army officer, getting ready 








to be married, was selecting his furni- 
ture carefully because of the knowledge 
that he and his wife must travel a great 
deal. After testing several beds, he 
7 : , Pad : : -~ turned to the clerk and explained: “We 
want a good strong bed, as my wife and 
I expect to be moving around a great 
deal.” 





ee e 
You can’t tell a farm girl the stork 
brings baby calves. She knows it’s the 
bull. 
eee 
He: Say, you look a lot thinner. 
She: I sure am—you can count my 
ribs. 
He: Gee, thanks! 
eee 
The lovely lady was being examined 
by a psychiatrist, who was startled when 
she said, fervently, “Kiss me.” 
“Oh, I can’t do that,” he hastily re- 
plied, continuing the examination. 
In a few minutes she said, again, “Kiss 
# ae >: me.” He quickly replied, “Oh no, that 
- oa a aS AN ' would be unethical.” 
HIGHEST F After more examination, there came 


S E conasane Sea = the third appeal from the beauty, “Kiss 
_" me.” 
UMN for T3353 “You know I can’t do that,” said the 


BETTER ; rer psychiatrist, “Why, I shouldn’t even be 


MILL & OFFICES - COLUMBIA, S.C. 
Cit aw eee Mees STANDARDS up here on the couch with you in the 
Robert Burgher, Dallas, Texas Mason Jackson Co, Shreveport, La first place. 
Foreign agent’ M Neumunz G Son. Inc, 90 West Strect, New York 6, N Y e e ae 
Jack Tar: “Is your milk pure, mister?” 


mister?” 

Dairyman: “As pure as the girl of your 
dreams, sailor!” 

Jack: “Hmmmm—where’s the nearest 
tavern, bud? Think I’ll have me a beer!” 


























eee 
—TEN The tired worker plodded wearily home 
a = after a hard day at the office. When he 
Note the hot air on the reached his house, no aroma of dinner 
cleaners is blown through met him—neither did his wife. A note 
the cotton by a series of on the table informed him that she had 
nozzles (similar to the air gone for good. A neighbor phoned to tell 
blast nozzles on a gin him that his wife had left with a sailor. 
stand), forcing the dirt, “That’s the last straw,” he said to him- 
J leaf trash and stems self in despair. “One shot would end it 
LJ through the screen. Clean- all.” So he got down the bottle and took 
ers made in any number a good one. 

of cylinders to meet local ae or 
conditions. There were few in the infantry com- 
pany who hadn’t heard Private Snedden 
brag about his marksmanship. On a day 
when maneuvers were interrupted by an 
i enemy sniper who was concealed on a 
ta me hillside about a mile away, the captain 


called Snedden aside. Addressing him 
with tongue in cheek, he said: “Snedden, 
with your ability I should think you’d be 
able to blind that nuisance.” 

“Sure thing,” said Snedden, shoulder- 
ing his rifle, “which eye first?” 

eee 

Groom, in hotel room: “Aw, honey, 
come to bed.” 

Bride, gazing out the window at the 
stars: “Not me. My mother said this 


STACY Cotton Drying, Clean- 
ing and Extracting System 


If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 
good condition, all that is needed to bring your 
gin plant up to date is this modern STACY 
cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 

















2704 Taylor Street Dallas, Texas Closed view of our would be the most beautiful night of my 
Se Sonnet See life, and I’m not going to miss a minute 
id 4 ” 
of it. 
N 
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GULLETT 


ELIMINATE THE 
TRAMPER BOTTLE-NECK 





















INSTALL A GULLETT EXTRA HEAVY, 


ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION, HIGH SPEED, 





LONG STROKE, SUPER TRAMPER, FOR 


INCREASED CAPACITY, AND CONTINUOUS, 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY SATISFACTORY SERVICE. 


AMITE, LOUISIANA, U.S. A. 


Factory, Freight and Express: Amite, Louisiana 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE LINE OF COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 














With Green Leaf and 
Stick Remover Section 


% Thoroughly field tested a full season in 
areas of the Belt where rough harvesting is a 
real problem for the ginner. 


*% NEW hydraulic feed and NEW design 

make this an outstanding piece of equipment. 
This machine will be on display at the Midsouth 
Gin Supply Exhibit, Memphis, Tenn., March 12-14. 


HARDUWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers SHERMAN, TEXAS 























Je tw MURRAY 1. 70 
Wig Keel by, ae 


While this newer model has been 


designed along the same general 
lines as our former well known 
No. 18 size, it is a much larger 
unit, and has nearly double the 
capacity. Being well insulated, it 
is economical to operate. 


White for Bulletin Vo. 29 


THE MURRAY COMPANY oF TEXAS, inc. 


DALLAS - ATLANTA * MEMPHIS * FRESNO 


























